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Advertiſement. _ 


HE Tranſlator of the Man 

of Nature, fears it will be ob- 
jected to this work, that it devi- 
ates materially from the original. 
He found it neceſſary to ſuppreſs 
ſome paſſages, and to correct many 
others; and he flatters himſelf he 
ſhall meet with the indulgence of 
the Reader, for the liberty he has 
ventured to take, of introducing 
the pleaſing ſtogy at the end of the 
Second Volume. -"M 


He Launches his little Bark 
into the Ocean of Criticiſm” with 
all that diffidence which attends 
= ”. a 


der Ls 
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ISEMENT. 


a fi attempt towards. public 
favour. If it ſerves to inſtruct 
and amuſe leiſure haur of the 
0 candid Reader, his moſt ſanguine 
F - ſhes will be amply gratified. 
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they lived in houſes. That they de- 
ſtroyed each other in a thouſand ways. 


Thar iome were poor, and others rich, 


T the age of twenty, 1 learned 


thoughts otherwiſe than by ſigns. That 


&c. & ——1 learned all theſe things of 


mw of the iſland, from whence I write 
Vol. I. ä theſe 


there were other beings in the 
creatin beſides myſelf, — That they 
had the power of communicating their 


an old man whom I met at the extre- 


— 
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theſe memoirs, and which I had inha- 
bited a long time without ever having, 
ſeen a human being, without having 
known by what means I came there, 
without ever having ſeen any thing but 
this iland and ſome animals; except 
the inſide of a large wooden cage in 
which I was ſhut up during the firſt 
fifteen years of my life, which contained 
a ſmall band-box of paſteboard, a fly, 
| ſome ſtraw, a ſtone ; meat, bread, fruits, 
and water, with which I was ſupplied 
by means which 1 could not diſcern, and 
which I admired the more, as it was to 
me the ſource of life, and which I have 
admired lefs ſince I have been accuf- 


tomed to greater wonders. 


e in the 
fame manner as that in nunneries called 
the turning box, which is fixed i in the 


wall to move round. 
4 Ii hall 


NATURE. 

I ſhall relate in its proper place in 
what manner, and for what reaſon, I 
learned to write; I. ſhall tell by what 
lucky accident I knew my own hiſtory, 
why I travelled into a civilized country, 
and what induced me to return as ſoon 
as poſſible into this iſland which is fo 
dear to me. MEN OF NATURE, 
do not love long prefaces, I begin. 


THE MAN-OF 


CHAP. I. 


ROM the firſt moment that I re- 

collect my own exiſtence, to the age 
of fifteen, when I was tranſported into 
this iſland then deſart, but which I 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing now peopled 
with a worthy race of men, my hiſtory 


is not very intereſting ; I ſhall therefore 
paſs lightly over the early part of my 


life. 


I was ſo very young when I was ſhut 


into the cage which I have menti- 
oned, that I do not recolle&t any thing 
that happened anterior. I was naked, 
but a ſtove lighted in the winter, 
warmed the chamber where my cage 
ſtood ; the ſtraw on which J lay was the 


ſame 
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ſome ſtraw, a turning box fixed in the 


bowl chained, compoſed my houſe and 


-” 
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NATURE. 5 
ſame during at leaft twelve years that I 
was confined —— They only gave me a 
freſh trufs, every fix or eight months; 


I found it when I awoke; they placed it 


there whilſt I ſlept, by raifing a trap 


door on'the top, but they could not take 


away that which was there already with- 
out awaking me, and it was determined 


that 1 ſhould neither hear nor ſce a hu- 


man being til} the time I ſhould - be! re- 
2 to —_— 


* 


Tux cage in which 1 was eonfitied, 


cage, 8 ſmall band-box, and a wooden 


all my furniture. I did not know from 
whence came theſe boards, this ſtraw, &c. 
nor what they were, having nothing to 
which to compare them, nor by conſe- 
quence any means of judging of their 


origin, or deſtination; I gave myſelf no 


B 3 trouble 
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trouble to think about them ; I looked 
at my turning box with much the ſame 
indifference, at leaſt during the four or 
five firſt years of my confinement, but 
after that I felt an anxious deſire, an 
ardent wiſh, to know and to eſteem 
theſe worthy beings to whom I was thus 
indebted for my nouriſhment. I found 
my box every morning full of provi- 
ions, and never diſturbed myſelf to en- 
quire from whence they came. Many 
men who are not confined in a cage do 
much the ſame. Ir is want and misfor- 
tunes alone that can prompt them to 
reaſon, or open their eyes, and, it was 
thoſe excellent tutors that firſt enlight- 
ened me. 


NATURE. 7 


CHAP. Is 


HEY one day forgot me. When I 
awoke, according to cuſtom I caſt 
my eye on the object of my wiſhes, my 
box, and I did not ſee any thing in it; 
T thought myfelf miſtaken, I roſe. 
haftily, looked more narrowly, and ſaw 
I was not deceived; I waited ſome mi- 
nutes hoping to be witneſs to what ne- 
ver happened but during my ſleep, No 
proviſions appeared, and I was hungry; 
my impatience roſe almoſt to fury, I 

beat my breaſt, I wept, I cried out, and 
ftruck the box repeatedly with my hand; 
I turned it about ſeveral times; theſe 
were ſtratagems I had not yet tried, be- 
cauſe I had hitherto ſtood in no need of 
any. At length they heard me and 
ww brought 


brought proviſions; it was with diffi- 
culty they were able to, turn the box 
properly to receive it, for when I ſaw it 
in motion, I held it with all my ſtrength ; 
my ignorance thus delayed the gratifica- 
tion of my deſires. At laſt I quitted my 
hold, they put in my allowance, and 
turned it towards me. 


I ſnapped greedily at a part of it, and 
expreſſed the greateſt joy, as I devoured 
it. My purveyors obſerved , me, and 
being of thoſe kind of men who unfortu- 
nately for themſelves, as well as for 
others, take delight in teaſing thoſe who 
are in their power (they were ſervants) 
they endeavoured to bung back the 
box to their ſide; as ſoon as I perceived 
their intention, I ſtopped it with my 
hands, and with my teeth, and I (creamed 
aloud. I heard them laugh immoderately. 
1, did not Know from whence the noiſe 

| came, 


NATURE '9 
came, but I thought it expreſſed joy. 
] was enraged, and redoubled my cries z 
at a great diſtance a ſtrong voice pro- 
nounced theſe words diſtinctiy, Let him 
alone, let him alone, and they ceaſed to 
torment me. , 


Tir this accident, which rouſed my 
underſtanding, I only vegetated quietly 
at the bottom of my cage, rather like a 
plant than like an animal; but I now 
became a new being; I felt my ideas 
unfold ; J was deſirous to improve and 
bring them to perfection; I had never at- 
tempted any other than indeterminate 
and inarticulate ſounds. I undertook 
boldly to repeat the words which I had 
juſt heard; I faid firſt, ** Ler'bim®?®. Tt 
was a great deal for the firſt attempt: 
the ſucceſs of this encouraged me; I 
added almoſt at the ſame inſtant, Pee 
him alone. I laughed, J exulted at my 

B 5 own © 
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own ſagacity, and continually repeated 
Let bim alone, let him alone. This day was 

to me a day of rejoicing ; before this 
event I always ſmiled ſimply, whether I 
played with my fingers, or with a ſtraw, 
when I ſaw my box well ſtored with pro- 
viſions, or when I opened and ſhut my 


band-box, which had diverted me, ſince 


I grew tall enough to take it down; but 
from that moment I began to fmile with 
ſkill, and to laugh with knowledge; till 
that day I had been capable only of a 

little aſtoniſhment mixed with ſtupidity 
at the light which entered my cage 
through holes that were near the top; 


I now begun to ſuppoſe the cauſe of that 


light muſt be ſomething. beautiful. In 
the ſame manner I judged from the ſcene 


to which I had juſt been a witneſs; I 


concluded that there were other living 
beings exiſting, but that they were 
doubtleſs of an inferior nature, not even 
| excepting 


NATURE. 11 


excepting him at whoſe command they 
ceaſed to perſecute me. 


Tut that day IT had drank without ob- 
terving that the water reflected the light, 
and that I might ſee myſelf in it; on 
that day, as I ſought to make ſome new 
diſcovery, I looked into my bowl; whilſt 
my eye hung over it, I was ſtruck with 
a figure, that at firſt terrified; but after- 
wards pleaſed me when I had the cou- 
rage to obſerve it more narrowly. But 
what did I behold there? Alas! I knew 
not! I could not tell whether the wa- 
ter only reflected objects, or whether it 
contained what it repreſented. Compa- 
riſon and inference ſoon taught me what 
I ought to believe. 


Near the figure that I took ſuch de- 


light in beholding, I obſerved the ſide 


af my cage, and the upper part of the 
B. 6 box. 
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box on which the bowl was fixed. There 
was not any thing between it and the 


upper part of my box but my head; I 
concluded then that it muſt be that head 


which I beheld with ſuch admiration, 
and ſurely there was cauſe for this ſenſa- 
tion; the head of a man ſeen by an ima- 
gination as untaught as mine was, is a 
ſight as aſtoniſhing as it is beautiful. I 
wanted to view it cloſer and more at my 
eaſe; I pulled the bowl with all my 
force, I broke the chain that faſtened 
it, and fell on my back in the ſtraw, 
by this new phenomenon I made two 
diſcoveries, the laws of motion and the 
delightful ſenſation of bathing ; for all 
the water emptied on my ſtomach as I 


fell, and ran down to my feet, which was 


ſo agreeable and pleaſant to me that 
I conſtantly waſhed myſelf from that 


W . 
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I Tur day on which I reaſoned and 


made fo many diſcoveries, ſeemed very 
ſhort, Evening arrived, and I could 
hardly cloſe my eyes. If I had read the 
charming fables of La Fontaine, as I have 


ſince done, I ſhould have repeated the 
| words of the clown who deſired that the 


ſize of the fruit ſhould be in proportion 
to the bulk of the tree. 


* So much wiſdom is an enemy to feep.” 


At length I fell into a quiet ſlumber, 
and did not awake till I was rouſed by 
the loud knocking of a hammer, which 
did not laſt long; I fell aſleep again, 
and ſlept till the next day. 


T had not put my bowl back into the 


turning box; I knew not whether it was 


a deſire to haye a moveable of which I 
was the intire maſter, that made me 
keep i it * my bed ſide: I rather think 

I was 
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I 'was not ſo fooliſh ; however this may 


be, after I awoke I ſaw another chained 
in the box, and what ſurprized me till 
more was that the firſt was filled with 


water by my ſide. My attendants ob- 


ſerved me from. time to time through 
ſome of the holes which gave me light, 
and had ſeen me waſh myſelf: to con- 
tinue to me that pleaſure, they had 
filled my bow] by means of a leathern 


pipe which they paſſed through one of 


the holes. I drank and waſhed me. 


W1TnovT conſidering how the water 
could have got into the bowl that I had 
dragged from off the chain; I imagined. 


it might be eaſier filled if I ſhould put 


it on the box, which I accordingly did. 
I did not know how, or by what kind 
of being I was attended, but I took a 
delicate pleaſure in leſſening the trouble 


of thoſe who had the care of me. I ap- 


plauded. 
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plauded myſelf for having this generous 
ſentiment, and they continued to give 
me water to drink and to waſh me 


every day. 
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HA BÞ; IX. ; 


O the enjoyment of thele pleaſures, 
I added that of ſinging ; I had in- 
deed attempted to ſing before, but I now 
endeavourcd to make myſelf more per- 
fect; I tried in my way to quaver, to 
form a kind of trembling ia my voice, 


weary of muſick without words, I ſet to. 
muſick, Let him. alone % you may 
eaſily judge how harmonious it was. 
But notwithſtanding my intire ignorance, 
the muſick ſometimes agreed with the 


with it. I ſung, IT looked at myſelf in 

- the water, I repeated my leſſon, I put 
on a look of importance at this new 
acquiſition, and ] became fully ſatisfied 
with myſelf : my days glided pleaſantly 

F Fs ON 
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yet there was ſomething wanting; I was. 


words; however, I was always ſatisfied 


+; 
1 
1 
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on; and though I might not be perfectly 
happy, yet I cannot ſay that I was other- 
wiſe. One of my greateſt pleaſures was 
that which I received from my mirror 
] was at laſt fully convinced that it was 
myſelf whom 1 ſaw ; I took hold of my 
chin, my noſe, my ears; ſometimes I 
made grimaces, ſometimes put on a gra- 
cious ſmile; I repeated or ſung, © Lei 
bim alone,” and I applauded myſelf for 


wy 
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CHAP, FO. 


NE day as I was very buſy, I ſaw 


immediately after to the other, and at 
laſt felt it riſe up ſoftly, and move for- 
ward. I was frightened, but ſoon reco- 
vered myſelf; and without knowing that 
they carried me, I felt my ſituation very 
agreeable. I ſtopt to liſten to a hoarſe 


voice, whoſe muttering diſturbed me. 
T could not hear any thing diſtinctly; 


but I think, on recollecting the founds 
| fince I learned to ſpeak, that I heard 
the voice ſay at that moment, Yes, go 
on, Sing, ſing. And I did not ceaſe 
till I felt the cage ſtop. I liſtened and 


heard a noiſe; it ſeemed to come near 


me, and as it approached it grew louder. 


I ceaſed to ſing, I was even afraid. My 
9 | terror 


oe 
„ „ 


. 


my cage firſt incline to one ſide, 


NATURE. 


terror greatly increaſed, when being a 
ſecond time ſtopt, I felt myſelf deſcend- 
ing, and rolling on ſomething that made . 
z hollow noiſe, and at laſt let down ſtill 
lower. I perceived a very diſagreeable 
ſmell, and a thouſand ſounds that were 
more or leſs ſhrill, the whole of which 
to me had ſomething very doleful. I 
wept and 
comfort, but alas! I had nobody to 
adminifter it ; I fought for it within my- 
I made (for the firſt time ſince I 
knew myſelf) a connected reflection, 
which calmed, by deceiving me; it was 
all that was neceflary at that moment. 
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CHAP. VI. 


IJ 


Am, ſaid I, (in a certain interior 
1 language which all men have, and 
which even animals appear to poſleſs to 
a certain degree) I am certainly the 
only neceſſary being; all others are 
made for my uſe. I have reaſon to 
believe that others exiſt - beſides meg 
they ſerve me, but they do not call on 
me to render them ſervices; they fear 
me, and I have nobody to fear. They 
neglected me once, I put myſelf in 2 
paſſion, and they have not forgot me 
ſince; if ever it ſhould ſo happen again, 
I ſhall employ the ſame means, and 
what can happen to me? What can 
come into this ſpace in which I am in- 
cloſed? this incloſure has always ſur- 

rounded 


* 
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' NATURE. 2 
e what being is there that 
can enter by any other paſſage than by 
this machine which conveys my daily 
ſubſiſtence ? Whatever enters by that 


and I can cruſh it: I cannot therefore 
have any danger to apprehend. 


4 DeLicHTED to find within myſelf ſuch 
an excellent ſtock of logic, I yielded to 
3 thoſe arguments. Men are ſometimes 


and I liſtened without very great emo- 
tion, to the univerſal rattling that ſur- 
rounded me. T thought night would 
never end, and it was the firſt I ever 
paſſed without ſleep. 


3 
1 


Lionr juſt appeared when I ſaw my 
turning box move in the ſame way, as 
when l fo ſtrongly obſtructed its motion 
ſome days before; but I now knew the 


way .muſt conſequently be leſs than me, 


convinced by arguments full as abſurd ; 


conſequence, 


8 | 
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turned as I expected, filled 


of 


to conſole myſelf for the loſs 
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CHAP. vn. 


Ab my bread and meat, and even 
the veſſels that held my water, ſud» 
denly moved, if they had changed 
places and danced, I ſhould not have 
been greatly ſurprized. I had ſeen my 
fingers and all my other limbs do much 
the ſame, and I had been uſed to their 
movements. But a little black figure, 
not equal in ſize to the hundredth part 
of a mouthful of bread, which I ſaw 
dancing, leaping, ſupporting itſelf in 
the air, ſetting me at defiance, and 
tickling my hands and face, created a 
mixture of fear and ſurpriſe, which I 
could not get the better of. 


A pompous deſcription perhaps you 
will ſay, and a fly the ſubject; true, but 
you 
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you will not find it too lively if you put 


yourſelf in the place of a man, who having 
never beheld any thing but himſelf, ſees 
a fly. Ido not know whether it was by 
chance that none had ever entered my 
cage, but certainly this was the firſt ; had 
others got in before this, I ſhould have 
ſeen them, as nothing could eſcape my 
eyes. My ſoul, which was filled with an 
eager deſire of knowlege, and a till 
greater deſire to feel pleaſing impreſſions, 
employed the faculties of my mind con- 
tinually to make new diſcoveries of all 
that paſſed within the narrow compaſs 
to which I was limited. 


T had found a companion; it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure the poſſeſſion of fo valua- 
ble a treaſure. My fly had feet and wings, 
it might eſcape in the night by the ſame 
paſſage by which it entered. To take 
off its feet and wings, might have been 


Rn. 
3 
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WT « mcans of detaining it, but I knew leſs 
F | than the Owl in La Fontain's fables: nor 
mould 1 have been capable of follow- 
4 ing an example of ſuch cruel policy, 
Vvorthy oply of owls. I ſcarcely dared 
co touch my poor little animal: for 
though I had not the leaſt idea of death, 
vet l felt that I ought to fear for it, even 
if I had no reſpect for the thinneſs and 
delicacy of its make; inſtinct taught me 
i this, as I have ſeen great dogs ſpare the 
JF little ones with which they play. 


3 To ſecure it during the night (for in 
the day time I watched it cloſely) I 
3 formed a project of catching it every 
evening and puting it without violence, 
4 head foremoſt into a tube of ſtraw, which 
3 I intended to ſplit open in the morning 
to ſet it at liberty; but by what means 
uas this to be effected? I tried many 
. at laſt I ſucceeded by the com- 
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mon mode: by running my hand rapidly 
along on a line with it, I caught it. By | i 
taking 1 it thus every evening, I kept | it 1 
till the day I quitted my Cage. 


InsTEAD of following my firſt project 
of putting it into a pipe of ſtraw, which 
glight have killed, or at leaſt wounded it, | 4 3 


night, as I held it at that moment : bur | Y 

I ſoon found that this would be ren. 1 ; 
ble, as in ſleeping I could not have 
that attention to my hand to keep it 7 
always cloſed. I alſo perceived the little | 
creature ſtruggled in my hand, and 
ſeemed to be in a ſtare of uneaſineſs and | 
anxiety ; I took pity on it. I judged it J 
would make me very unhappy if I were | 4 

confined in ſo narrow a compals as my | 1 
fly was. Theſe reflections made me try 
to find out ſome other ſtratagem for its A 
ſafety; I at laſt hit upon one; which 4 
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3 was, to throw out all the water that re- 
IX mained in the unchained bowl, to turn 
it up fide down, and with all imaginable 
X caution to put my fly under it: I kept 
cis bowl turned down, always near me: 
but I had reaſon to fear they would not 
give me a third to waſh me. I dragged 
away that which was chained, as I had 
& ſucceeded fo well once before. When I 
Y awoke I found a new one in my box; 
3 and I felt, at ſeeing it, a tender ſenſation 
of gratitude for thoſe beings that thus 
| # carefully attended me; I was as much 
3 pleaſed with myſelf as with them; I did 
not fail to put two veſſels into the box 
every evening, and kept the third for the 
2X preſervation of the fly; I ſometimes 
7 ſhut it up in my band-box. We be- 
came intimately acquainted, and it was 
1 | tamed; we formed a kind of friendſhip, 
more ſincere than is ſometimes found 
among men, I PEE. it eit: this 
„ confirmed 
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confirmed me in the idea I had already i 
formed, that food is neceflary to nouriſh 
and ſupport life. I obſerved it with 
more attention and pleaſure than the 
molt experienced naturaliſt. Whenever 
I ſaw it faſten on a bit of bread, or meat, 
I never attempted to touch any thing 
near it; but remained fixed, ſcarcely 
breathing for fear of driving it from its 
little repaſt. It will grow larger to be 
ſure, conſidered I, like me, but its ſize 
will not increaſe as faſt as mine, ſince it 
_ eats ſo much leſs. 


I thought it ought to drink, ſince it 
eat, but that it had reaſon to fear drink- 
ing out of my cup, becauſe it was too 
large for it. I covered the bowls with 
my hand, and drove it away when it 
would have gone near the water. At 3 
laſt I put ſome drops of water out for 
it on the box, and endeavoured to make 
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it ſee them ; when it chanced to come 
to them, I jumped about for joy, and 
would not diſturb it, but ſaid or ſung 
in a low voice, Let him alone? 
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CHAP: vn 


\OR many days paſt, I had been 
quiet; the noiſe that was made round 

me, did not diſturb me ſo much as it had 
done at firſt; I was as much reconciled 
to it as any one who could not account 
for the cauſe, nor know from whence 
it proceeded. I began to enjoy my- 
ſelf once more, and my innocent plea- 
ſures were greatly increaſed at ſeeing 


another living being. One morning,. 


as the firſt rays of light broke in upon 
me, I opened my eyes, and as uſual caſt 
a look of pleaſure toward my box that 
was ſtored with proviſions; I went to 
ſet my dear companion at liberty, ſome- 
thing ſeemed to me to enter my brain 
at once, and overturn my cage ; I could 
| 2 f he 


A l 
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not tell what to compare it to; I felt as 
if I was juſt awoke from a found ſleep. 
I have ſince found that it was a cannon 
ſhot; that I was embarked, and was ſail- 


ing. 


The rolling of my cage laſted a long 
time, at leaſt three weeks; I could not 
reconcile myſelf to this motion. What 
diſpleaſed me the moſt was, that I of- 
ten in the evenings could not catch my 
ly, becauſe I could not ſupport myſelf 
ſteadily, being in a continual motion; and 
I paſſed the nights with great anxiety 
when I could not catch my little com- 
panion. One of theſe nights that I could 
not fleep, I heard a whiſtling, a great 
noiſe and frightful cries—— They would 
have appeared ſo to thoſe who knew the 
cauſe of them; I was but lightly af- 
fefted ; I felt no uneaſineſs on my own 
e but merely compaſſion for the 
| C 4 beings 
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beings whom I conſidered as deſtined to 
ſerve me; in whole voices I could di- 
ſtinguiſh ſomething plaintive. The wind, 
the hail, the thunder, the beating of 
the waves, the rough ſhaking of my cage, 
were all new to me; but I was more 
_ aſtoniſhed than alarmed. I ſaw nothing 
to create any terror. My fly and me, 
and ſome other animals, if there were 
any in the ſhip, were the only things 
that were not frightened at the tempeſt : 
and in this the juſtice of the divine diſ- 
poſer is apparent. It was not thoſe ani- 
mals, or a Man of Nature like me, who 
had improved the method of braving the 

ocean, conſequently neither them nor 
me ought to have been puniſhed, at leaſt 

by fear; for with reſpect to periſhing, if 

that ſhould happen, it would not have 
been a puniſhment to us, but a neceſſary 
cvil which we ſhould have had no more 
reaſon to complain of, than of meeting a 
5 1 fuamiſhed 
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= famiſhed lion, or periſhing by any other 


Tur ſtorm laſted till day appeared, 
they then brought me my proviſions ; 
I began to be angry, and although I ſuſ- 
peed that what I had heard kept the 
people buſily employed, yet I thought 
it wrong that ſo trifling a matter ſhould 
prevent their attending to ſo eſſential a 
concern as the ſupplying my wants. My 
anger ſubſided inſtantly on ſeeing my 
box ſtored as uſual, and if I could have 
beheld the hand that ferved me, I ſhould 
have careſſed it; for Men of Nature are 
never vindictive. Our hearts are tablets, 


1 on one ſide of which is written in a legi- 


ble hand, the benefits we receive; on 
the reverſe, the injuries done to us, but 
to this laſt we never turn. This tu- 
mult and moving laſted many days; at 
laſt I arrived — Great God ! whom J 

Ws —- had 
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had the happineſs of knowing ſome time 

after, becauſe ſome time after I became 
acquainted with my own ſoul and nature, 
and found thee there] what an æra for 

me, and I preſume to ſay for thee, and 
thy glory, is that from which I reſume 
my ſtory! 
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CHAP... Ix. 


Had paſſed a quiet night, my cage 
was not ſhaken about as uſual, and 
there was not any noiſe made. I ima- 
gined I felt myſelf carried, in the ſame 
manner as before I embarked ; but when 
I awoke, I thought it might have been a 
dream, for often the few objects that 
engaged my attention in the day were 
recalled, and appeared again to my ima- 
gination under very whimſical forms. 


For example ; that night I dreamed 
that my fly became on a ſudden of an 
equal fize with myſelf, that it took a 
bit of bread, that it eat, and that it gave 
me a bit ; that afterwards it mounted up 
upon my body, till it got on my 
eee ſhoulders, 
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ſhoulders ; by this means being become 
twice as high, it had touched the upper 
part of my cage, and had thruſt it out- 
wards. This made ſo lively an impreſ- 
ſion on me, that I awoke and jumped 
up. My attendants who were obſerving 
me, had waited for me to awake. 


CHAP. 


NATURE. 


CHAP. X. 


N caſting my eyes around me, I 

perceived ſomething very different 
to what I had been uſed to, in the turn- 
ing-box, and by my bed - ſide. I thought 
it was a different kind of proviſion, and 
intended to eat a part of it as ſoon a8 I 
could find my fly, for I could not catch 
him the evening before, as my cage did 
not ceaſe moving till night. As I anxi- 
ouſly ſought for him, my cage over- 
turned on the ſide on which I was, and 
all my proviſions and water fell upon me 
out of the box; I retired backwards, 
crawling on my hands and feet, and got 
to the top of the cage; before I touched 
it, the lid fell outwards, and I beheld be 
firmament.—— What a ſight ! To be ſen- 
29290 ſible 
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| Gible of the wonderful effect it had on 
me, you muſt have ſeen it at my age for 
the firſt time. My companion flew 
away, and I had no deſire to detain, nor 
even attend to it in the leaſt; I was not 
uneaſy at what was fallen out of the 
turning-box, nor at any thing I obſerved 
round my cage. HEAVEN | was at 
once opened to my view; I ſtood motion - 
leſs.— Torrents of tears flowed from my 
eyes. Ah! how ſweet were thoſe tears! 
—] ſaw HEAVEN.—If I am the only 
man that has ever beheld it fo late in life, 
I am the only one to whom It appeared 
ſo beautiful. 


A deſite to fee and to gain knowledge 
ſucceeded my admiration; I came for- 
- ward, I came half way out; I retired, 
- terrified at the appearance of the trees, 
rocks, and mountains, which I ſaw round 
me. Ic in 0 thas all theſe wonderful 
if: objects 
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objects did not fill me with admiration, 
but their proximity alarmed me. 1 
came forward again, I lifted my hands to 
Heaven, and I ſtrove to raiſe myſelf up: 
I fell upon my knees. I gave way to 
my own weight and weakneſs. I came 
on ſadly towards the extremity of my 
cage, to try at leaſt if the carth would 
receive me into its boſom. My cage 
was not intirely overturned, but made 
with the ground, to which it was inclined, 
a very acute angle, fo that I might leap 
on the earth without any danger of hurt- 
ing myſelf. While I was deliberating, 
I perceived the bottom of the cage riſe 
up, which lowered the upper part; I 
threw myſelf on the ground, on my 
hands ; the cage roſe up nearly the ſame 
height it was before, and I heard a flight 
behind me, which I did not attend 


— 
to. 


I roſe 
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I roſe up and jumped for joy to find 
myſelf removed from ſo ſmall, dark and 
diſagreeable a cage, to one fo ſpacious 
and charming. It was bounded by the 
ſea on all fides, being an iſland ; but the 


land extended ſo far on the fide where 


I was at that time, that the ſea appeared 
to me only a ſmall bluiſh object, which 
terminated the perſpective and the hori- 
zon. I turned my head round, I ſaw 


only the narrow priſon I had got out of, 


and behind it a wood. But I imagined, 
by the immenſe bend of the firmament, 


that the wood hid a part of the earth 


ttom me, equal to that which I had be- 


fore my eyes. To remove this obſtruc- 
tion, I walked a few ſteps to the right 


1 


* 2 
4X 


hand, I perceived be ſea > (It was much 
nearer to me on that fide, than from the 


place where I had firſt ſeen it) New ſubject 
of wonder and of extacy. My raviſhed 


eyes wandered from heaven to earth, 
from 


: # » 
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from the earth to the ſea, and from the 
ſea to heaven again. And neither my 
heart nor my eyes could be ſatiated. At 
that inſtant my ſenſes only glanced at 
{mall objects, I fixed my attention on 
the great ones. Heaven, earth, the ſea, 
ſometimes a mountain, or a foreſt; theſe 
only could engage my contemplation. 

. However, after my firſt tranſports 
were ſatisfied, my curioſity began to ſe- 
lect objects, and ſubdivide them: I 
wiſhed to examine things ſeparately. I 
faw three animals that ran towards the fea. 
The diſtance they were from me, made 
me think they were leſs than myſelf; 
but other features of likeneſs made me 
do them the honour to think they were 
nearly of my own ſpecies, and really I 
ſhould have ſuſpected they were, if they 
had not been clothed. One of them pat 
ticularly intereſted me much; he ſtopped 
| from 
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from time to time, turning his head 
round, ſeemed to wiſh to return to 
me; [I felt alſo a ſtrong deſire to go 

towards him. I tryed: to follow, I gave 
two leaps; at the ſecond, I fell on my 
hands. I found myſelf more ſecure in 
this poſition, having four ſupporters ; but 
I had more difficulty in advancing : whe- 
ther it was that they uſed me to ſtand 
before they put me into the cage, or 
whether walking on all fours be not na- 
tural to man, but in my cage I had al- 
ways ſtood upright. I then got up, and 
reſolved to go quietly to the fea. It was 
at leaſt at the diſtance of four muſket 
ſhots, which to me was a = Jour- 


_ 


They placed near my cage many ſmall 
baſkets filled with proviſions. Hunger 
directed me to take up one of them. 


On 
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On my way, I found à ſtick, which 
appeared to me to have the power of 
ſupporting me; after many trials I found 
the way to make it uſeful to me; I be- 
came in ſome things as expert as the 
Oran-Outan (a kind of monkey): and I 
was very well pleaſed with this diſcovery 
that afforded me a new ſupport. At 
ſome diſtance, beyond the three men 
whom I ſaw running on the beach, was 
the ſhip which brought me to the iſland, 
in which they were going to reimbark, 
Here, ſaid I, is a cage much larger than 
mine: for what purpoſe ne, | 


e confalet tas 
this ſubject ; but by degrees they were 
afterwards explained. 


My thove attendants having joined 
| their companions, while I was debating 
with myſelf about the utility of this cage, 
I obſerved 
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I obſerved it to move farther from me; 
I ſtopped with ſurpriſe to be certain that 
it was not the earth that retired. But [ 
diſcovered inſtantly that it was the ſhip 
that went off, and I purſued my way. [ 
had almoſt reached the ſea, and conti- 
nued to look after the ſhip, when I ſaw 
a whirling flame iſſue from it, accompa- 
nied with a terrible noiſe : I fell flat, and 
thought 1 was killed. It is true, 1 had iſ 

already heard the ſound of a cannon, 
at my departure ; but a Mar of Natur: 
could not reconcile himſelf to ſo terrible 
a-noiſe by hearing it twice. Beſides, I 
had only heard the noiſe the firſt time; 
and I was not as at that moment fur- 
rounded by a thouſand new objects, 
which excited in me a multitude of op- 
| polite ſenſations. The kind of dread 
that I had upon me is one of nature's 
kindeſt benefits, ſhe has made moſt ani- 
mals more timid than courageous ; it is 
| o 1] generally 


generally eaſier to fly danger than to con- 
quer it. We meaſure dangers at firſt ſight 
by the appearance. If you ſhould meet at 
the turning of a road, a painted ſtatue, 
repreſenting a monſter, with its mouth 
& gaping horribly, ready to ſwallow you, 
= you would ſurely retire with the utmoſt 
precipitation; by this you may judge 
what effect a ſight ſo entirely new to me 
ought to produce, a whirling flame of 


fire and ſmoke, AGAIN with a moſt 


terrible noiſe. 


 Recoverinc a little from my fright, I 
roſe up, took my baſket and ſtick, and 
continued my journey towards the ſea. 
I had the fun in front; the light and 
heat of it penetrated to my heart; I ad- 
mired it, and caſt myſelf down before it, 
I attempted to look at this beautiful ſtar, 
it dazzled me, but I did not murmur, I 


adored it without complaining. 


As 
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ec. oe. * 
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As I approached the fea, I faw a 
fhrub agitated by the wind: it was of 
a ſingular kind, and ſtood by itſelf ; I do 
not know how it had taken root in the 
ſand. I felt a warm and gentle wind en- 
circle my whole body; (you cannot 
doubt but I attributed this grateful 
«breeze to the ſun); I ſaw the ſhrub incline 
towards that ſide, where I felt that I 
mould have inclined myſelf, if I had 
been as pliant. The few herbs and 
plants that were at ſome diſtance, bent 
alſo to the ſame ſide: I concluded that 
the breath of the ſun had the ſame effect 
on them as on me. The moving of their 
leaves was exactly repeated by their ſha- 
dow, which amuſed me. I turned about; 
I ſaw a huge body ſtretched on the ſur- 
face of the earth; fear made me ſtep 
back, and inſtantly it made one for- 
wards. I took courage, finding it did 
me no injury; it had a bafket and x 
| e ſtick 
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ſtick as I had. I ſet down my baſket, 


it did the ſame. To try if it had the 


ſame powers as I had, I ſaid © Let bin 
alone; it was ſilent. This was a con- 
vincing proof of my ſuperiority: and 
without giving myſelf time to remark, 
that the gift of ſpeech is but a trifling 
advantage when it is neceſſary to employ 
ſtrength, I threw myſelf on the phantom 
to ſeize it, and endeavoured to find out 
what it was; but when I was on the 
ground it diſappeared. I aroſe, and it 
aroſe with me. found this -pheno- 
menon very difficult to be accounted 
for, and as I returned from the ſea, I 
tried to explain it. 
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CHAP. XI. 


* 


® F the three great objects that then 
„ filled my ſoul, the earth made the 
ſofteſt, though not the moſt lively im- 
preſſion on my mind. I loved it as a 
child does its mother. It was quite dif- 
ferent with reſpect to the others, the ſea, 
and the firmament. This laſt filled me 
with rapture, I beheld it trembling: 
when I had reached the ſtrand, and ſaw 
the regular motion and majeſtic rolling 
of the waves, I was ſtruck with wondet 
and reſpect. The ſea ſeemed to be a 
moving heaven; I even thought that 
the ſky was indebted to the ſea for that 
rich and beautiful azure with which it is 
painted, and that it was only its reflec- 
tion. As I approached the ſea, I felt 
8 | the 
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the ſand more and more moiſt ; I ſunk 
a little into it, and was aſtoniſhed, though 
it amuſed me. That I might be more 
active, I laid down my baſket, and 
| walked on with my ſtick. Whien I was 
cloſe by the water, I obſerved this new 
element; I knew it to be the ſame that 

| I had drank, and that had ſerved me as 
= a looking glaſs; I took a little in the 
= hollow of my hand, and I ſaw that the 
blue of the heavens was not in the water, 
that it only reflected it. I approached 
with ſome degree of uneaſineſs, to be- 
hold myſelf ; for ſince my new birth, that 
is to ſay, in other words, ſince an hour 
or two, I almoſt doubted whether I was 
the ſame being: I again knew my face, 
I aw my whole body, and was charmed. 
Afterwards, I laid me down on the brink 
to take a draught, but ſpit it out imme- - 


diately, as it was diſagreeable to my 


palate. 
Vor. J. D | Is 


good to bathe in. I fixed my ſtick in 


Twim; ' for nature has taught all ani- 


pened. | nis 1 o 
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Ir it was not drinkable, it was at leaſt 


the ſand, and walked into the water up 
to my neck; I went on till further till 
it covered my head, and I began to 


mals this eaſy, agreeable, and ſometimes 
neceſſary, art. I ſhould have gone a 
great way into the ſea, and ſwam a long 
time, if I had not ſeen a large fiſh that 
ſeemed to purſue me. I regained. the 
beach: took my ſtick and baſket, and 
after having eat a little, and reſted my- 
ſelf, returned 'anxiouſly towards my 
cage, ae ae 1 
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Had now the ſun at my back, I ſaw 
my ſhadow as I got out of the ſea, 
nnd was not afraid; I was more 'readily 
reconciled to it, than to the roaring of the 
cannon. I ſtrove to diſcover'what this 
ſhadow was, and what was its cauſe. I 
looked around me, for I ſuppoſed that by 


compariſon only, I ſhould be able to judge 


W accurately. I ſaw that every tree, like me, 


had its ſhadow, that the zephyrs that 
gently ſhook the leaves and branches, agi- 
tated alſo in the ſame manner thoſe of the 
falſe trees. This began to make me un- 
derſtand it; for a moment I thought the 
ſurface of the earth was a mirror like the 
water, but that for a reaſon which I 

FL ſuſpected 


— 


This led me to make new obſerve iſ 
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ſuſpected (its darkneſs) it repreſented the 
objects black, inſtead of ſhewing things 
in their natural colours as the water did. 
Which ever way I turned, I ſaw my- if 
ſelf in the water; why is it not the ſame 
on the earth? Why do I not ſee my. 
| ſelf as I go towards the ſea, and yet do, : 
when returning on the oppolite ſide! : 


tions. I remarked that my ſhadon i 
and the ſhade of the trees, were all in 
clined to the fide oppoſite to the ſun and | 
' ſea. I then concluded that the cauſe of 
this projection mult be either the ſea, or a 
the ſun. I was inclined to think it the ſun, Wl 
as it appeared to me ſtill more wonderful N 
than the ſea: and reaſon ſupported mj 
conjecture. The level of the ſea wa 
below the earth. The fun on the contrar; 
darted its rays more or leſs obliquely on ti 
earth; it muſt therefore neceſſarily hap- 
pen, that the body that intercepts its light 
muſt 
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muſt caſt a greater or leſs ſhadow on the 
earth, according to the point from whence 
the ſun ſends forth its glorious light. 
I aw with a kind of ſatisfattion that this 
beautiful effect mult be attributed to the 
ſun: could I have aſcribed it to any other 
being? An idea roſe in my mind at 
that time which has often ſince made me 
laugh. Thoſe beings, thought I, that had 

W attended me, thoſe inferior beings which 
de water carried away with their cage, 
WH only poſſeſs the power of repeating in- 
articulate ſounds, as I, who am their 
maſter, know no other. But then whence 


WY that voice that pronounced thoſe words 


WH which I repeat fo well? doubtleſs that 

Las the voice of the ſun! I then came 
to a reſolution to make 'a 'friendſhip 
with it. It was the only object that 
ſeemed "worthy of my regards. (I was 
not ſo diſdainful at the time I had ſeen 
only a fly.) I turned me toward this 

EY =—s bright 
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bright body, and after having proſtrated 
myſelf before it, for my veneration for it 
did not diminiſh in the leaſt; I ſaid in 
2 ſerious and reſpectful tone: & Let bin 
alone.” I expected it would either come 
to me, draw me to it, or anſwer me. 
When ] found it did neither, I thought 
it did not hear me. * It is at too great a 
diſtance ;; doubtleſs it was much nearer 
to me when it pronounced theſe words 
vbich repeat ; but perhaps it will come 

near tg me, and I will then 800 d join 
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N the mean time I reſolved to make 
ſome other acquaintance. My fly 
had given me a reliſn for ſociety, or 
rather this reliſh is natural to mankind's 
and it only waited for an opportunity: to 
unfold itſelf. Trees and rocks, I found 
very acceſſible; I admired them, they 
pleaſed me greatly : but their faculties 


= were not ſufficient to ſatisfy me. 1 


. wiſhed them to poſſeſs thoſe of ſpeech 
and motion ; I had already as I returned 
from the ſea laviſhed on them a thouſand 
careſſes, had touched them, and ſought 
to make them move : I ſaid, and I ſung 
to them in a tone of affection, *©* Let bin 
alone; but they would not anſwer. 


D 4 I wig 


i could in my baſket, becauſe they diverted 
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I was a little better pleaſed with ſome | 
ſmall fiſh and a few crabs I ſaw on the 
ſea ſhore; I put as many of them as J 


me by their movements. At firſt I 
hardly dared to touch them, and I took 
them up with ſome diſtruſt. I feared 
them without knowing they could bite. 
Fear is the beſt defenfive armour wk 
e has 1 us. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Us continually making obſerva- 

tions, and philoſophiſing, without 
knowing what philoſophy was, I came 
near my cage, and began to look at 
the outſide of it (I had many other 
things to attract my attention when I 
left it.) My firſt care was to ſtudy the 
conſtruction of the turning-box. It was 
very ſimple. I conceived nearly how 
it played; but could not have any 
| juſt idea of the pivots, as they were hid 
in the boards. The remainder of the 
outſide of the cage did not detain me 
long; it conſiſted of four ſides and four 
angles; I had inſpected the inſide for 
too long a time to give myſelf any fur- 
ther trouble about it. 


* AxrzEx 


determined to retain them, I was angry, 
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AFrTEx this I looked at the proviſions. 
Which they had put near my cage. 
There was only ſufficient” to laſt a few 
days, which made me think, that when 
ſerved as uſual. As 1 have already ſaid, 
my proviſions were in baſkets: I per- 
ceived at ſome diſtance under a tree, a 
heap of herbs, roots, and fruit. Some 
fruits were hung by a thread on the lower 
branches of the trees, to inform me. by 
this kind of hierogly phick, that I ſhould 
ſhortly have no other fruits, but ſuch 
as the trees afforded. I. did not under- 
ſtand it at that moment, on the contrary, 
1 believed that the fruits had flown up 
like my fly, and reſted on the branches, 
I pulled one, it made ſome reſiſtance : 
I then thought the tree was obſtinately 


ſhook the branch, and all fell together. 
— You are very wrong, thought I, 
| having 
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having ſo high an opinion of yourſelf, to 
think ſo diſadvantageouſly of other be- 
ings. Have you reaſon to complain of 
any, except thoſe who one day in your 
priſon would have taken a way the provili- 
ons they had juſt given you ? Why judge 
of others by them ? And have noteven 
thoſe that teized you made ample amends 
ſince, for the vexation they created you ? 
This reflection pleaſed me, and J ap- 
plauded myſelf for having made it. The 
more it induced me to form tender con- 
nections with all around, the more it en - 
larged the ſphere of my happineſs. - 


 ArTzx having eat the fruit, I taſted. 
ſome of the roots and plants which theß 
had gathered for me. I ſaw ſome of the 
fame kind growing round me, ſome 
half pulled out of the carth, others not 
yet touched. Good, cried I, if my flaves 
do not return preciſely the day that I 
. n 6 ſhall 
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ſhall have conſumed. the laſt of my pro- 
viſions, here is wherewathal to * in 
their abſence. 


I was uneaſy that I had not given my- 
ſelf time to examine if thoſe proviſions 
were the ſame they had given me, when 
they overturned the cage, and which had 
fallen on my body. I went haſtily to 

taſte them; I threw my hands on the up- 
per part of the cage, and prepared to 
jump into it; but a reflection made me 
retire. If I return into it, and while I 
am in it, ſome being. ſhould put on the 
cover, how ſhall I get out? This was 
quite ſufficient to make me abandon my 
project; but I was willing to ſee what I 
had loſt. I returned to the cage; I ſeized 
the upper part, and raiſed myſelf on my 
| tip-toes. The opening was only about 
five feet high; it was ſupported by a beam 
that paſſed under it about the center, 
1 — which 
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which kept the upper part in the air, 
the other reſted on the ground: conſe- 
quently it was nearly on an equilibrio, 
ſo much that by my hanging on it, I 
pulled it down to my fide, and almoſt 
upon me: I believed it was become in 
an inſtant a living being that would ſwal- 
low me up, and I fled from it to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. I was more aſtoniſhed, 
as it never had given any ſigns of life 
at laſt I took courage and came to it, 
being curious to ſee what had fallen out 
of it. All it contained tumbled out to- 
gether in a heap. I found myſelf in my 
| ſtraw again, with my veſſels and other 
things which I took to be proviſions, 
and my paſteboard box. I took ſome- 
what that I found under my hand, I felt 
that I could not eat it, (it was a ſhirt.) 
It ſeemed ſtrange to me that they ſhould 
put any thing there that was not eacable. 
What other purpoſe could it ſerve, ſince 


* | it 
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it could not be; cat? In bone, 1 end 
not account for it. = 


J Þrecolleted-inflanty that the three 
beings whom I had ſeen going towards, 
the ſea, were covered with things like 
thoſe which | now found; they had ſhirts, 
. waiſtcoats, coats, &c. Ah! ha! faid 
1; becauſe my (laves are ill made, and 
that they hide their defects with this kind 
of drapery, they wiſh me to be covered 
hkewiſe, but I-will wear no covering. 


=: » can. ©. 


OWEVER, to divert me, I tried 
on one of thoſe garments. It 
would have appeared to me ſufficiently 
ridiculous, even if I had found out the 
method to place it properly, How much 
more ſo, muſt it be, when I put it on in 
the moſt oppoſite manner. to what was 
intended? I put my legs into the ſhirts, 
and tucked them up about my body, and 
after many attempts, I tied garters round 
me to keep them We 


I, could not conceive what. end alt 
this would anſwer ; I ſaw nothing, ex- 
cept the ſhoes and ſtockings, that could 
be made uſeful to me. For though 

4 „ 
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I had only walked a little on the ſand 
that day, my feet were ſore, becauſe l 
never had uſed them before, After 
having examined the ſhoes a long time, I 
found out their uſe; I tried them on; they 
were too coarſe, too hard, andtoo tight. 
The ſtockings ſeemed to be only bits of 
cloth of a ſingular ſhape, but elegant; 
If I had opened them, 1 ſhould have 
diſcovered their uſe; but without exa- 
mining them cloſer, I took two pair, 
each of which J folded in three folds; 
I tied them on my feet with ſome cords, 
and made ſandals of them; I took my 
ſtick in one hand and my ſhoes in the 
other; the appearance of which rejoiced 
me: thus equipped, I ſought for water to 
look at myſelf. I did not go quite to 
the ſea; I expected I ſhould find ſome 

in a low piece of ground, which I ſaw at 
about fifty or ſixty toiſes diſtance. Na. 
ture makes all animals a little geoemtri- 


cal, 
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cal, it reaches them by inſtinct what a 
level is. Beſides nature, that wiſe and 
infallible guide, I had till another; they 
had placed a bowl full of water at a few 
ſteps from my cage z I had emptied it 
as I returned from the ſea; another was 
alſo placed a little further, and a third 
on the top of a little hill, from whence 
water iſſued, which I eſteemed with rea- 
fon to be a reſervoir; I went, and there 
was no water in this third veſſel, but at 
e foot of the hill there was a charming 
beet of water. Perhaps, thought I, 
a5 this is not near ſo large as the piece of 
water in which T bathed, it may be of a 
better kind. However, it was not be- 
cauſe the quantity of water was leſs than 
the ſea, that I thought it ſhould be bet- 
ter; but in two or three hours I had 
ſeen many ſtrange things, and conſe- 
quently, I had acquired more ideas, and 
ne, 3 I argued better than when 

I thought 
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I thought during the ſtorm, bat as no 
ill bas ever happened to me, ſo none ever can 
affe me. Such reaſoning would have 
been unworthy any other than a Mas of 
Nature who had never ſeen any thing 3 
or a civilized: man, whom prejudices or 
education had inured to * — 

falſe I | 


22112 n 1915 

* 1 dy to go down the nale 
hill, one of the ſhirts that ſerved me for 
drawers got looſe; I ſet my foot upon it, 
tumbled, and rolled down the hill; 4 
quitted my . ſhoes and ſtick, but they 
were ſooner at the bottom than me. If 
the water had not been at a little diſ- 
tance from the hill, they would have 
rolled into it, and I ſhould have fol- 
lowed them; then I ſhould have expe- 
rienced how inconvenient: dreſs ſome- 
times is; as I, ſhould. have: been pre- 


2 ſwimming at my eaſe. | I got up 
and. 
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and went to the water, I looked at my- 
ſelf, I compared my preſent appearance 
with that which I ſaw in the ſea, and 
my accoutrements ſeemed very fooliſh. 
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8! was uſed to drink out of a cup, 
and did not bring that with me 
which I found empty on the hill, I had 
three expedients, from which I muſt 
chuſe one : either to lye down on my 
belly, and lap the water, take ſome up 
in the hollow of my hand, or in one of 
my ſhoes. This laſt ſeemed the moſt 
eligible ; I tried it. The water taſted ill, 
but not ſo very bad as the ſea water; I 
drank two ſups of it, and afterwards 
bathed myſelf, having firſt taken off my 
| drawers, for they confined me too much, 
and I could not ſee any good reaſon that 
could engage men, or as I ſtyled them, 
my ſlaves, to wear ſuch dreſſes. Really 
there 1s but one reaſon that I can diſco- 
FOE ver, 
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ver, which is to heighten the deſires of 
love; which if it were accuſtomed to ſee 
every thing, would loſe the pleaſure the 
modeſt diſplay of hidden beauty gives; 
but even for this purpoſe, plain light 
dreſſes are beſt. PE” 


Bronx I left off bathing, I taſted the 
water; I found it excellent, though it 
caſted ſo ill when I drank out of my ſhoe, 
Why ſhould the ſame water have ſuch 
different taſtes, by turns? Some reflec- 
tions led me to a ſolution of this problem. 
I believed the difference might have pro- 
ceeded from what the water paſſed 
through : I went and ſmelt my ſhoe, and 
knew it to be the ſame diſagreeable odour 
that had diſguſted me. The firſt ray of 
light is quickly followed by another : 
from this experiment that I had made on 
my ſhoe, 1 drew another inference. I 
ſuppoſed that the bitterneſs and ſalt taſte 

of 
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of the ſea proceeded from the bottom of 
the baſon that held it;' this was a very 
plain argument. The water had no ba 
taſte in the wooden veſſel, ſuch as were 
in my cage, or in earthen veſſels ſuch 
as I had juſt bathed in, becauſe neither 
the wood nor the earth had a diſagree- 
able taſte or ſmell. But for the oppoſite 
reaſon, my ſhoe being of leather, the 
water ſmelt of a dead animal ; and as 
the water of the ocean is bitter and ſalt, 
doubtleſs it is becauſe the veſſel that 
contains the ſea is made of materials that 
are bitter and * hs 


[0 | CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII 


I Prepared to return to my cage. I had 
A ſo many new objects before me that 1 
could only paſs lightly over them; I did 
not ſtop any where. Enchanted with my 
dexterity at knotting the garters, I tied 
them together, and ſlipped them round 
my two ſhirts, after I had made a bun- 
dle of them, and put my ſtockings in the 
middle; I dragged the bundle after me 
along the ground, and it entertained me 
much to ſee it follow me. I left my 
ſhoes on the ſhore, thinking by that to 
puniſh them for having ſpoiled the water 
which I had drank. I alſo left the veſ- 
{el on the hill where I found it, as I pro- 
poſed going for it ſome other time, when 
I ſhould have occaſion to uſe it. 

As 
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As I went along towards my cage, [ 
continued drawing my ſhirts after me; 
the ſtring that tied them wore out and 
broke. I was angry with it, and flung the 
remainder away. I looked to find out 
the cauſe of what happened; I ſaw the 
outſide of the ſhirt that was a covering 
to the reſt, was full of duſt and a little 
torn ; I laughed heartily; I then re- 
flected, and drew from this phenomenon 
- a confuſed idea of the effects of friction. 
At length I arrived near my cage: being 
fatigued with walking, and thinking ſo 
much, I threw myſelf on the graſs and 


C1IAP- 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Slept at leaſt two hours : but my ſleep 

was not profound, nor even quiet; not 
that I was under any apprehenſions of 
danger, I was too ignorant to fear what 
did not ſtrike my ſight, and I did not ſee 
any thing to create terror at that inſtant 
but troubleſome dreams diſturbed my 
reſt ; the great number and variety of 
objects that I had ſeen, had hurried my 
ſpirits. 


I thought the ſun broke looſe from 
heaven, to come to, and join me, and 
that it fluttered about me like a fly, I 
ſaw the veſſel that I had left on the little 
hill, return, drawing my ſhoes after it, 
as I had drawn the ſhirts ; I thoughr 

Vor. I. E BY 
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that my cage having rolled to the ſea, 
had caſt itſelf in (I laughed heartily at 
its manner of marching, but never tried 
to ſtop it.) I thought that a tree which I 
had ſpoke to and preſſed in my arms, 
lowered its branches towards me, ſaying, 
Let him alone and that encouraged 
'by thoſe melting words, I continued my 
careſſes. | 


PerHays I may be aſked how I can 
remember all thoſe trifling circumſtances. 
For a very good reaſon; all things to me 
were but trifles, and the impreſſions of 
a man who has not ſeen any thing but a 
fly, till he arrives at the age of fifteen, 
are not eaſily to be effaced. 
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HEN I awoke I beheld the fir- 
mament, and I thought I beheld 
it for the firſt time. It ſeemed to me 
to be more beautiful than ever: it was 
more ſerene; and the azure blue of the 
horizon preſented an unuſual brightneſs. 
Tears of tenderneſs and joy ſtreamed 
afreſh from my eyes. I ſought to find 
ſome new diſcovery which might convey 
to me a new ſenſation of pleaſure. 


As they propoſed to render my abode 
on this iſland agreeable to me, they de- 
termined to leave with me a dog; a dog, 
is in effect the proper companion of an 
honeſt man, and I deſerved this compa- 


nion. They had only to take the wiſeſt 
E 2 precautions 
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Precautions to procure it for me, without 
expoſing me, to perhaps a mortal terror. 
{Remember that as yet I had not ſeen 
any thing, that I had made no compa- 
riſons of any thing: how violent then 
muſt have been my ſenſations, if on 
leaving my cage, I had been accoſted by 
a dog? who whether he would have at- 
tempted to bite, or to careſs me, would 
have accoſted me with impetuoſity.) 
To prepare me for this firſt ſurprize, 
they had chained the dog to a tree, be- 
hind my proviſions ; they were ſure [ 
ſhould not fail to go to this ſpot when 
became hungry, and they doubted not 
but a Man of Nature muſt be too good, 
his feelings too tender, to behold an ani- 
mal deprived of liberty, and not wiſh to 
reſtore it to him. Beſides they were 
convinced the dog would aſk this fa- 
vour in ſuch a manner as could not be 
reliſted. 


I did 
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I did not ſce him when I firſt taſted 
my fruit, but after I awoke, finding my- 
ſelf leſs diſſipated, leſs abſent, I obſerved 
every thing that ſurrounded me, within 
the compaſs of my view: and I beheld, 
at the foot of a tree, an animal en- 
chained, who tried every effort to come 
to me, and ſeemed to beſeech me to ap- 
proach him, with the moſt moving com- 

plaints. I ſhould have conſidered his 
collar and chain as a part of his body, and 
alſo a part of the trunk of the tree to 
which he was faſtened, if T had not expe- 
rienced in ſtopping my box from turning 
(p. 8), by the cup of water that fell on my 
body (p. 12), and lately by bathing, and 
ſupporting myſelf on my ſtick, that there 
are things which we may add to us oc- 
caſionally. I beheld my dog for a long 
while without daring to approach him, 
though he beſought me in the moſt ex- 
preſſive language. The Man of Nature 
E 3 1s 
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is a narrow obſerver, and a little inclined 
to be ſuſpicious, which are qualities al- 


moſt always productive of good. One 


ſerves to inſtruct us, the other teaches 
us to avoid numberleſs dangers. 


ArTER having paſſed a long time in 
admiring my dog, in lamenting and de- 
firing to reſtore him to liberty, yet fear- 
ing the danger of ſuch an attempt ; at 
length I approached him; he gently 
reſted on my. breaſt his two fore feet, 
which he had frequently preſented to me 
at a diſtance, raiſing himſelf up and 
ſtruggling with his chain. I felt for the 
firſt time the pleaſure of being touched 
by a living creature; it was doubly plea- 
ſant to be addreſſed in that inexpreſſibly 
affecting, tliat engaging manner which 
we diſtinguiſh by the word CARESS. 


WriLsT my poor dog was thus ca- 
reſſing me, he ſent forth the moſt ſor- 
rowful 
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rowful and tender cries, which compleatly 
von my heart. I ſaw that he aſked of 
me his liberty : I feared that after I had 
obtained it for him, he would leave me 
as my fly had done; (which I had not 
yet forgot to regret.) I reſolved how- 
ever to deliver him from his chain, if I 
could effect it, even though he ſhould be 
ſo ungrateful as to forſake me after I 
had given him his freedom. But I could 
not find any method, by which I could 
either break or undo this chain ; when 
we have made a free uſe of our ſenſes 
but for a day, one can have very little ſa- 


gacity or ſkill, 


1 IM to find myſelf grow hungry, 

] went to take a morſel of bread, and 
returned to eat it near my dog. I had 
ſeen a fly cat, a dog mult ſtill have more 
occaſion. I offered him a little bit of 
bread, he opened his mouth ſo gently 
E 4 that 
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that I thought he was riot hungry, but 
as ſoon as he had got it, he devoured it 
with an eagerneſs that beſpoke a raven- 
ous appetite; I concluded very wiſely 
therefore that he was afraid of biting me, 
or at leaſt of alarming me; I felt that my 
affection for him grew ſtronger, and I 
gave him a larger piece of bread. 


WaiLsT he was eating, I'remarked on 
his collar a kind of opening; I examined 
it to ſee if by widening it, I could not 
give liberty to my friend, (for as ſuch I 
regarded him,) my firſt efforts were un- 
ſucceſsful, I began to reaſon on what 
I had beſt to do, and I found that reaſon is 
ſometimes better than ſtrength. But be- 
fore I ſhew the conſequence and manner 
of my reaſoning, it is neceſſary the re- 
der ſhould know in what manner the col- 
lar was faſtened. They had had the pre- 
caution to put a claſp, inſtead of a buckle 


ON 
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on it, becauſe a claſp is a much more 
fimple thing, and I could much ſooner 
| find out its mechaniſm. When ] looked 
cloſe at it, I ſaw that by pulling the 
collar I faſtened the claſp ſtronger, and 
that by ſlackening it, the two ſides 
of the claſp played ſeparately, ſo that they 
ſeemed ready to come aſſunder; at 
length, by half rcafoning and half chance, 
I lowered one ſide, at the ſame time that I 
raiſed up the other, and the collar re- 
mained in my hands. My dog flew 
trom it, ran round me and thanked me 
by a thouſand careſſes. l ſtill held the 
collar, and admired my hands. — This 
ſentiment, ſo natural to felf-loye, ſoon 
gave way to one more noble, more deli- 
cate. The careſſes of this animal, ſaid I, 
in my own interiour language, when he 
was chained, were cold, in compariſon 
of thoſe with which he addreſſes me now 
de is at liberty. I perceived by this that 

| 5 the 
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the ſoul is oppreſſed and weighed down in 
ſlavery and misfortunes; but I beheld 
that it recovered in an inſtant all its force, 
its energy, when it recovered that ineſti- 
mable jewel LI SER TY. In believing that 
the ſprings of the ſoul are reſtored to 
their wonted activity, when they are no 
longer borne down by immediate misfor- 
tunes, I was fallen into a pleaſing error, 
cauſed by my inexperience. I have ſince 
felt but too ſenſibly, by ſome reverſes of 
fortune to which I have been expoſed, 
that accumulated woes diſturb the peace 
of the ſoul for ever. No, my heart is no 
longer alive to that pure and delicious 
Joy which I felt at finding a fly, a ſtick, 
a dog, &c. It is true that all thoſe plea- 
ſures are abſorbed in thoſe which I re- 
ceive from my wife and children, as 
the rivers and ſtreams are loſt in the bo- 
ſom of the ſea. But l feel, that indepen- 
dent of this, and of my age, which is 
5 now 
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now verging towards its decline, I ſhould 
have more ſenſibly enjoyed pleaſure if 
I had been leſs unfortunate. I know 
 fince I have been reſtored to ſociety, and 
that I know the immortal La Fontaine, 
that this great man was not rich, nor 
could he ever find out any means of be- 
coming ſo, till after death deprived him 
of his benefactreſs, and friend, Madame de 
la Sabliere. He met another true friend, 
who offered him an aſylum in his houſe, 
to whom he replied with what may be 
called a tender indifference, © I will go 
there.“ It is by a word of this kind 
which an unfortunate man lets fall, chat 
a great but wounded ſoul is known. — 
Without the genius of La Fontaine, I 
have had much greater misfortunes than 
his, and I have nearly the ſame turn of 
mind that he had, when he made that 
remarkable anſwer. | 


' 
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CHAP. XX. 


HE careſſes of my dog, the plea- 
ſure of having found a friend, was 

a moſt agreeable ſenſation, but did not 
make me feel leſs ſtrongly the principal 
objects which had firſt ſeized my foul. 
I no longer beheld the face of the ſun, 
a corner of the wood hid it from my ſight. 
Its abſence gave me an inquietude which 
I could not expreſs, and I ran after it 
Juſt to the ſea ſide; when the moſt raviſh- 
ing ſounds ſuddenly ſtruck my ears, and 
opened a ſenſation in my ſoul, of which I 
had experienced only the firſt movement 
in my priſon. What melody! What 
ſoftneſs ! I lifted my pure, my ſpotleſs 
hands to heaven. I felt the ſtrongeſt 
gratitude to that power which ſeemed 
| to 
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to employ itſelf thus to promote my hap- 
pineſs; for I doubted not but theſe 
ſounds came from heaven. I was loſt 
for ſome moments in the moſt delicious 
extacy, without regarding any thing 
around me. In an interval of filence I 
raiſed my head, and turned it to that ſide 
from whence thoſe accents ſeemed to 
proceed. I beheld on the branch of a 
tree, two little birds who ſeemed to play 
together, and at ſome diſtance from them 
on the ſame tree, a third that gazed at 
them. I looked about to diſcover that 
ſweet voice which no longer delighted 
my ears ; they again began their charm- 
ing melody, and I ſought for them with 
ſill more eagerneſs. But it was not till 
after many fruitleſs efforts that I found 
my ſweet birds; I fixed my eyes atten- 
tively on them, and I diſcovered it was 
from them that thoſe raviſhing ſounds 

kad 1 ; I viewed their bills, 
which 
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which by movements as ſwift as aſtoniſh- 
ing, mehorared thoſe ſounds which came 
from their throats; ] ſaw their throats 
fwell outwardly by pulſations the caden- 
ces which iſſued from them. Ak! ifI 
could have climbed the tree to thoſe 
lovely birds, or have prevailed on them 
to deſcend to me, how I would have ca- 
reſſed them! I placed myſelf before 
them, they did not perceive me; I made 
them a thouſand ſigns of friendſhip; 1 
ſung to them my only ſong of, Let bin 
alone, and they flew away. I was fo 
afflicted, ſo aſtoniſhed, that there did 
not remain to me a ſufficient preſence 
of mind to reflect on the wonderful fa- 
culty they poſſeſſed of traverſing the air. 
employed myſelf wholly with what 
appeared to me more intereſting, the 
regaining them; and I concluded with 
myſelf, that if I could have the good 
fortune to join them on a tree a little 

further, 
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further, where I ſaw them perch, I 
would ſing to them in a lower voice, the 


ſofteſt tones, and endeavour to engage 
their attention. 


_ CHAP. 
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r 


followed my birds by the border of a 
little wood, the extremity of which 
offered to my view a vaſt plain, covered 
with herbs, with the ſweeteſt broom, 
and with white ſand: it terminated at 
that moment with the moſt beautiful 
perſpective in the world, THE SET- 
TING SUN, I knew it apain, though 
ft appeared to me to have loſt a great 
deal of its radiance. I darted myſelf to- 
wards it, thinking it was not at any great 
- diſtance, becauſe it touched the circum- 
ference of the horizon; I ran to over take 
it, and believe I ſhould have forſaken 
my birds for it, if by the greateſt good 
fortune I had not ſeen them fly towards 
the ſame ſide.— They flew !——and 
T3 not 
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not only flew near me, but continued 
their ſong. _——How charming did this 
appear to me ! I began to think I was 
not quite ſo perfect a being, as I had 
imagined, and to believe there were other 
beings between the ſun and me, 


AFTER having walked for ſome time, 
and finding myſelf very much fatigued, 
I joined my birds, but not the ſun. Per- 
haps, ſaid I, it ſhuns my approach, or 
perhaps it does not ſee me, we are too 
far from each other; I will reſt me here, 
and poſſibly it will change its courſe and 
meet me.——Oh! if it would paſs by 
the place where my proviſions are, how 
happy would it make me.——I was 
hungry, and ſaw nothing that I could 
eat except the broom : I taſted it, but ic 
| was too hard and bitter. 


I laid 
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I laid me down at the foot of the tree 
where the birds were perched, and I 
turned to the fide on which I could di- 
ſtinguiſh the ſun, to ſee if it would re- 
turn: it ſeemed to fink inſenſibly. This 
appearance diſturbed me exceedingly ; 
How did I know but I was going to 
loſe it for ever? In making this me- 
lancholy reflection, I perceived that the 
objects around me grew viſibly leſs di- 
ſtink. I turned my head round——A 
thick vapour. a dark miſt aroſe from 
the eaſtern ſea; it already had darkened 
a part of the firmament, and ſeemed to 
extend towards the weſt, to hide it 
wholly from my ſight. What! ſaid I, 
are there yet more nights? Is there one 
for this immenſe expanſe, as well as for 


that narrow cage in which I was con- 
fined ? 


Tur 
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Tus tender accents of my birds, that 
would have rendered the doleful appear- 
ance of the night ſupportable, weakened 
by degrees, and ſoon ceaſed intirely; E 
abandoned myſelf to the moſt extreme 
affliction; the more charms the won- 
derful diſplay of day had opened to my 
aſtoniſhed view, the. more frightful ap- 
peared the gloom of night. That TI 
might be certain that I was not deceived, 
and that the ſun had really deſcended in- 
to the water, I climbed a little tree; 
(nature teaches many ſtratagems) by this 
I rubbed off a little of my ſkin, ut was 
tender, becauſe I had, like all children 
that are bred in towns, paſſed the early 
part of my life in a box; but, I ſhould 
have been in a more unhappy ſituation 
ftill, if like them J had been wrapped 
up in ſwaddling cloths and dreſs, As I 
mounted the tree, the light which was 
reflected from the ſetting ſun appeared 
; PS, to 
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to me leſs feeble; I therefore fancied that 
if I could reach the ſummit of a neigh- 
bouring rock, which was higher than 
this tree, I ſhould be better able to ſee 
what had become of the ſun ; I haſtened 
thither, and as I aſcended the rock, 
owls, and other birds of darkneſs ho- 
vered over my head, uttering the moſt 
frightful ſcreams. When J compared 
in my mind, thoſe hideous ſcreechings 
with the ſoft notes I had haſtened to 
liſten to with ſuch alacrity, my terror 
and affliction increaſed, and was ſoon at 
its height: being arrived at the point 
of the rock, I beheld that the ſun had 
intirely diſappeared, and that the dark- 
neſs began to extend itſelf even over that 
ſmall part of the horizon, which had 
ſerved hitherto to enlighten me. The 
firmament was very dark, though there 
was not any clouds; I ſaw no ſtars, at 
leaſt I was too much agitated to obſerve 

any; 
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any; I returned to the foot of my tree, 
I wept bitterly, and threw myſelf on 
the earth, with my face turned towards 
the weſt. Sleep made my eyes heavy, 
bur affliction and terror prevented my 
cloſing them; at length I fell aſleep, 
but my ſlumbers were diſturbed with a 
thouſand inquietudes, by the moſt terri- 
ble dreams, which did not ceaſe till the 
firſt appearance of the light. How 
glorious was that appearance! My foul 
was awakened to joy by it, * my 
eyes were 3 


PFicuxx To YOURSELF, the tranſports 
of a ſlave who has juſt broke his chaias 
in ſander; a,criminal who has obtained 
a reprieve, as he was mounting the ſcaf- 
fold; a KING who finds a friend, who 
hears the voice of truth, W HO GIVES 
THE BLESSINGS OF PEACE 


TO HIS PEOPLE; ſuch was my 
| happineſs 
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happineſs when I awaked : I could ſcarce 
ſupport it; but reflection calmed its 
effects, (her aſſiſtance may be depended 
upon when one is too happy): I obterved 
there was no appearance of the ſun on 
that ſide on which I had ſeen it decline 
when I fell aficep: this diſturbed me; 1 
looked round for it, and turned me to the 
eaſt : after a little heſitation, I feared leſt 
my eyes ſhould be again wounded with a 
ſighit as afflicting to me as the darkneſs 
of the night had been. I beheld the 
glorious light, and was happy to find 
my apprehenſions were ill founded. - 


CHAP. 


NATURE. 


CHAP. XXII. 


HE pen of Homer, the pencil of 

Apelles, would but feebly have 
expreſſed the beautiful perſpective, which 
the heaven and the earth preſented 4% me 
in this moment; I ſay % me, for it was 
to me only, all the reſt of mankind would 
have ſcen the ſame object, without diſco- 
vering a thouſandth part of its beauties. 
My ſoul was inexperienced and ſtruck 
by every object with redoubled force. 
This fituation is unknown to others, 
-and cannot be 2 to thoſe who 
have not felt it. 


PFzom a blue cloud which extended 
over half the vaſt expanſe, there iſſued 
a train of fire of a purple and azure 
colour ; 
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colour 3 this magnificent appearance 
was embelliſhed ſtill more by the ſea, 
which reflected it again. My iſland, even 
in thoſe parts that were moſt rugged and 
barren, looked ſmiling under ſo beauti- 
ful a ſky. How I pity thoſe men, who 
T hear are ſo unfortunate as never to have 
beheld its beauties! I contemplated thoſe 
glorious wonders for a long while, ſome- 
times together, and ſometimes ſeparately. 
I forgot that I was hungry, and I ſhould 
not have gone near my cage, if 1 had 
-not been allured by the moſt beautiful 
ſight in the world. The dawn bright- 
ened every moment with freſh luſtre, 
it coloured the heavens : a thouſand rays 
.of light burſt forth from that circle of 
purple and of fire, ſpread itſelf and 
formed a ſplendid covering, all over the 
celeſtial canopy. I beheld arife from the 
very bottom of the waves, by ſlow and 
majeſtic degrees, the body that emitted 
5 thoſe 
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thoſe rays ;——it was a globe of gold; 
It was THE GLORIOUS SUN. —I 
thought myſelf deceived, I turned my 
head to that ſide where I had left it in 
the evening. It may well be ſuppoſed 
I did not find it there, and it coſt me 
much reaſoning to explain this phenome- 
non. I did not ſuſpect the ſun had paſſed 
under me; yet what could it have ſtayed 
to do after it had enlightened me and 
my birds? But I will explain what ap- 
peared to me the moſt probable : That 

great darkneſs which extended itſelf laſt 
night over the whole firmament, I ſup- 
poſed to be the ſea, who had ſent to the 
ſun that ſhe might cover it while it 
ſhould paſs over me, to begin its 
courſe again, leſt its extraordinary bright- 
neſs might awake me. This ſyſtem 
was dictated by ſelf-love, but ſelf-love 


could not make me forget that homage, 
Vol. I. F that 
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that gratitude, I owed this glorious orb, 
or rather to the Author of its being, to- 
wards whom it had began thus wonder- 
fully to conduct me. 


Ap. 


NATURE. 


CHAP. XXIIL 


S I advanced towards the ſun, theſe 
exalted ideas, and many others, 
revolved confuſedly in my mind. Who 
am I? From whence do I come? What 
1s the ſun, heaven, earth, theſe birds, 
plants, trees? How have all thefe things 
been made? How was I myſelf made? 
for doubtleſs I was made. I was once 
ſo little, that the moſt I could do was to 
reach the proviſions that were put into 
my turning-box, and at preſent my head 
Teaches to the upper part of it. I ſhall 
grow perhaps, till I am as tall as thoſe 
trees, and as large as thoſe rocks, whoſe 
ſuperior ſize and ſtrength is perhaps ow- 
ing to their being ſo much older than 
me. But have I ever been as little as 
Es _ thoſe 
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thoſe herbs? which perhaps may grow 
to the height of the trees. What was I 
before that time? What will become of 
us, theſe herbs, rocks, trees, and my- 
ſelf? Shall we grow till we reach the 
heavens ? Shall the ſun paſs through my 
fingers, between the branches of the 
herbs and trees? and ſmall as it is, ſhall 
it be obliged to turn aſide from the 
rocks, becauſe it cannot make its way 
through them, nor get ſufficient room 
to paſs between them and heaven ? If 
the ſun ſhould alſo grow larger, it will 
be ſtill a greater embaraſſment. Can 
heaven that covers all this grow ? 
I ſaw how greatly this ſublime inquiry 
was beyond my underſtanding, and [ 
prudently abandoned it. 


Nerrnen the ſea, nor the pond out of 
which I drank, entered into my mind, 
when ] _—_ __ I eaſily ima- 
gined 
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gined that the water being unconnected 
particles, and a fluid, inclined always to- 
wards the bottom, conſequently could 
not grow but in depth; but I believed 
the depth infinite, becauſe I ſaw no 
means of ſetting bounds to it: (I ſaw at 
the height above me, that heaven ſet 
bounds to all things) ſo that I was 
not embarraſſed how the water ſhould 


_ grow. 


ALL theſe inquiries, as I have already 
owned, were 100 exalted for my capa- 
city; as well as for many others of 
greater experience: but I took delight 
in thoſe ſearches, as far as my unin- 
ſtructed reaſon was capable. I ima- 
gined, that I thought and reaſoned bet- 
ter, and with more facility than uſual. 
Did this ariſe from the pleaſure J re- 
ceived at ſeeing that glorious ſpectacle 
the Aurora, a new day? Or was it be- 

F* 3 cauſe 
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cauſe I was faſting ? I thought this lait 
idea very ridiculous. What connection 
can there be between the ſtomach and 
the mind? I have ſince too ſenſibly felt 
that there is a near one, notwithſtanding 
the prodigious difference between a ma- 
terial, and a thinking being ; and I have 
learned to humble myſelf. 


I arrived near my cage: being very 
hungry, I eat heartily, When I Was 
well refreſhed, I found myſelf as happy 
as I was powerful, which is ſaying a 
great deal; for in my own eyes, if I was 
not the firſt being next to the fun, I was 
at leaſt the ſecond. I began even to en- 
tertain doubts whether J ought to give 
way to the birds; and I was perſuaded 
very ſoon after, that I ought not to 
give up tte point to them. 


CHAP. 
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WO ſenfations of my ſoul {till con- 
tinued unknown to me, thoſe of 
ſmelling and touch. The firſt was on 
the point of unveiling, and augmenting 
the juſt admiration I had for myſelf. 


Brix entered into a little wood near 


my cage, I breathed the morning ſweets | 


as they may properly be called, the de- 
licious odour of awaking nature, that 
raviſhing ſmell which is only to be met 
in woods; that pure fragrance, fo much 
the reverſe of what is exhaled in cities 
and their ſuburbs. To this odour was 
added a ſmiling verdure, on which na- 
ture had profuſely ſhed her treaſures, 

F4 which 


/ 
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which are of more intrinſick value than 
pearls or diamonds. 


Birps, the happy inhabitants of this 
retreat, fung to expreſs their felicity, 
their delight, and to celebrate the joy- 
ful return of the ſun. I gave myſelf up 
to all thoſe charming ſenſations at once : 
J was overwhelmed with pure, though 
voluptuous pleaſures, a voluptuouſneſs 
that has nothing either tumultuous or 
inſipid in it; a voluptuouſneſs that is the 
reward of virtue, and the life of the 
ſoul. I could not ſuppoſe there was any 
| happineſs ſuperior to what I then felt; yet 
mine was augmented by a ſtill more 
agreeable odour, than that which had at 
firſt ſtruck my ſenſes; it was not ſuffi- 
cient to breathe this perfume, I greedily 


ſucked it in with my breath, and ran to- 
wards the place from whence this fra- 
grance came. I advanced, and behind 

: | ſame 
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fome boughs I perceived a large verdant 
lawn, covered with a brilliant dew. I 
could diſcern through the graſs, the 
ground covered with beautiful deep and 
delicate blue flowers; among them aroſe 
Arge leaves of a graceful form, the ſtalks 
ſlender and delicate, on which were hung 
ſmall grains, reſembling the fineſt ala- 
baſter. I caſt myſelf on the ground, 
the better to enjoy thoſe luxuriant ſweets, 
I bathed in the dew among violets and 
lillies of the valley; my tranſports were 
fuch, as it is not caly to find words in 
any language to deſcribe. It was the 
moſt refined, the moſt delicate luxury; 


my heart was intoxicated with the delici- 


ons joy it received through my ſenſes ; 
I extended myſelf on the graſs, I enjoyed 
my fifth ſenſe —— Ah, Julia! how ] in- 
jure thee; no, I was a ſtranger to this 


ſenſation, till the moment I received the 


grit kiſs from thy lips. OR 
F 5 CH AF 
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CHAP. XXV. 


MI ſome diſtance from me, I ob- 
1 ſerved two doves among the flow- 
ers, bathing in the dew ; they careſſed. 
they billed and flapped their wings toge- 
ther. I felt diſquietude at their fond- 
neſs; and ſomething whiſpered me, that 
J had not yet ſeen all that was made for 

me : this led me to make a bitter reflec- 
tion. Theſe doves are paired; the 
fly which had been with me ſome time 
in priſon, doubtleſs had lived with other 
flies; for I ſee many here. My ſlaves 
that I ſaw run toward the ſea were many ; 
the birds which I have heard ſing are 
many; the little fiſhes and ſhell-fiſh 
which 1 brought from the ſea are alſo 
many : theſe plants, theſe flowers, thoſe 
trees, 
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trees, though they do not talk, nor careſs, 
becauſe it is not neceſſary to their happi- 
neſs, yet they have at leaſt the pleaſure 
of ſeeing each other, and of being toge- 
ther. But I am alone: alas is it poſſi- 
ble to be happy alone? O! if another 
creature like me was to ſhare my happi- 
neſs, I feel that it would be doubled. 
But fince it can be doubled, I am only 
half happy, for nature deſigned that all 
ſhould be perfect. Where then ſhall 
1 find this other ſelf, that ſhould be fo 
dear to me? I aſk but one. That 
one ſhould ſuffice. - Whoe'er thou 
art that has placed me here, why haſt 
thou left me alone? Wilt thou always 
have the cruelty to leave me thus? J 
could be ſo happy. MuſtI then con- 
tinue to lead this languiſhing life? 
But if life ſhould have an end. 

There my ideas were confounded ; I felt 
as it were a thick cloud ariſe and cover 
| F & my 
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my ſoul. My countenance was diſtracted, 
] was overwhelmed with ſadneſs : at laſt 
I flept, and a delightful dream comforted 
me for the ſorrows which theſe reflec- 
tions had created. 


I fancied myſelf on the fame green 
where I then ſlept; I heard a noiſe in a 
_ thicket, I haſtened thither, I ſaw the 
leaves and branches ſtir ;, I retired with 
fear; I advanced again. What a 
fight! (though it is near thirty years 
ſince I ſaw it, and ſaw it then only in a 
dream, I till retain in my mind a moſt 
lively impreſſion of it). I ſaw a being, 
E divinity lt nearly reſembled 
me; it was a little taller, but much more 
beautiful than me; the ſhape of its limbs 
were rounder and more graceful than 
mine, its muſcles were not near ſo ſtrong. 
its ſkin was much whiter than mine. I 
drew near, it ſmiled with inexyyeſlible 

: charms ; 
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charms ; how clear and like vermillion 
were its lips! how even and white were 
its. teeth ! What Juſtre beamed from its 
eyes! how tender! how ardent they 
looked! Upon its lips I impreſſed a kuls, 

filled with that divine fire which its eyes 
had kindled in my heart. I embraced 
it and took it by the hand : I feared it 
might eſcape from me; it removed my 
terrors by the air of content and confi- 
dence with which it followed me. I led 
it to the ſame lawn, and to the ſame 
place, from whence I had heard. the 
ruſtling in the thicket which held it. 
My looks, my careſſes, expreſſed a thou- 
ſand things, to which it made a ſuitable 
return; I felt quick and tumultuous de- 
fires; I thought I ſaw the object of 
them, but my heart, which was yet but 
Half opened, did not feel from whence 
thoſe deſires ſprung ; it believed itſelf 


ſtruck like my body by the heat of the 
4 ſun. 
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ſun. I preſſed the hand of my charm- 
ing companion, I fell on its breaſt, I 
awoke, and ſprung up; but when I 
opened my eyes, I found that 1 was 


alone. 


AT thus unfortunately awaking, I 
wept much, was overwhelmed with ſor- 
row, and I ſighed; till then in crying I 
had only ſobbed, I ſighed that day ; how 
often ſince have I ſighed for the ſame 
object! My ſighs proceeded from grief 

before I had found her, but ſince I have 
poſſeſſed her, I ſigh from tenderneſs and. 


y. 
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CHAP. EW 


Y tears, mingled with bitterneſs 
and deſpair, aſſuaged by degrees. 
Birds, as it were to comfort me, came and 
| ſung nigh me. 1 raiſed my eyes languiſh- 
ingly toward them; I ſhewed them with 
my hand and head the place that ap- 
peared to me to poſſeſs that object which 
had made me weep. My anguiſh was 
ſo lively, and ſo great, I thought all 
around me ought to partake of it; this in- 
fuſed into my ſoul the firſt ſenſation of 
comfort, which was ſoon heightened by 
the following reflection. 


ALL the dreams, ſaid I, which I have 
hitherto had, either bring to my mind 


that which has happened to me, or 
+ warn 
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warn me of that which is to come; the 
firſt, alas ! is nothing leſs than a picture 
of a paſt event, this therefore muſt be 
that of a future. May the effect be as 
ſudden, and the reſemblance as exaR as 
that of my other dreams! O how delici- 
ous would it be! That more powerful 
being than me, who made me, who has 
fixed in my ſoul this quick and warm 
deſire, doubtleſs will bring hither the 
object which it has ſhewn me. It would 
be unjuſt, it would: be cruel, it it ſhould 
fail.—— No, no, it will not fail, it cannot, 
after having beftowed ſuch. benefits on 
me, be either cruel or unjuſt. Ah.! 
what is this being? where is it ?——I 
ſtopt there, I dare not have gone further 
in my enquiry, I feared I ſhould loſe 
myſelf. Thus love brought me to my 
God; for love, in a pure and innocent 
heart, kindles a flame truly celeſtial. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


O perpetuate in my memory the 
charming dream which I had had, 
I conceived a deſign to bring a middlie- 
ſized ſtone which I ſaw at ſome diſtance, 
and fix it on the ſpot where I had felt 

ſuch alternate ſenſations of joy and grief, 

As I went to bring it I ſaw a fountain, 1 
drank, and congratulated myſelf on this 
diſcovery. From thence I went to my 

ſtone, raiſed it up, and came to place it 
on the ſpot which the object of my 
| wiſhes ſeemed to me to inhabit; I re- 
ſolved to viſit it every morning, to make 
it weep by ſprinkling it with my tears, 
and ſighing heavily as I embraced it, &c. 


I never neglected this duty. 
As 
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As I rolled my ſtone to its deſtination, 
perceived, above the green and im- 
moveable branches of ſome ſhrubs, two 
branchy boughs diſpoiled of leaves, but 
theſe branches were in motion. It did 
not ſtop me, I continued to roll my 
ſtone; my mind was fully employed 

about the monument that I was going to 

rale. However, when I had done, after 
having kiſſed it (the only ſeal I had to 
put on this great work) and crowned it 
with a wreathe of the ſweete(t flowers, I 
went to the place where I had ſcen thoſe 
wonderful branches. I ſa them come 
towards me; I ſtood ſtill : how great 
was my ſurprize at ſeeing the ſtock from 
whence they ſprung; it was the head of 
a ſtag; he came to brouſe in this verdant 
field, where I had juſt paid homage to 
the god of love. He advanced as far as 
the monument of dreams; (for ſo I af- 
terwards called it) I within piſtol ſhot of 
him. 
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him. We looked at each other with 
equal ſurprize; we examined each other 
cloſely : each endeavoured to be af- 
ſured whether to regard the other as a 
friend or an enemy. It would have been 
eaſier for each to have returned to the 
place from whence we came: but na- 
ture teaches us, that when dangers are 
doubtful, we ought to meet them intre- 
pidly at firſt, in order to know whether 
henceforward we ought to fly or meet 
their approach. 


1 had however felt a little dread, on 
| feeing the ſtag come towards me; bur 
his noble and open mien, diſpelled it. 
J had a peculiar pleaſure in admiring this 
fine animal, obſerving the beautiful pro- 
portion of its limbs, comparing them 
with mine, and to find ſomething yet 
more perfect in him. His manner of 
eating diverted me. I reſolved to imi- 


tate 
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tate him, I let myſelf fall on my hands, 
and began to brouſe ; but the graſs ap- 
pearing to me harſh and ill taſted, 1 
determined to try the flowers. As I then 
had very little knowlege, I was greatly 
ſurpriſed to find that with ſo ſweet an 
odour, they taſted ſtrong and bitter. I 
began to ſee that one muſt not always 
judge from appearances, even among the 
productions of nature; this afflicted me; 
I roſe up haſtily, the ſtag ran away; in 
vain I ſtrove to overtake him, I inſtantly 

loſt ſight of him. 


Mr dog had never left me; he trove 
to make my ſolitude leſs doleful, by his 
cloſe adherence to me; I was greatly 
pleaſed with him, but he could not fill 
up the ſpace in my ſoul, becauſe in him 
I faw no likeneſs to myſelf. He made 
me unealy from the time the ſtag wen: 
off, for willing to entertain me with the 

pleaſures 
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pleaſures of the chace, he purſued the 
ſtag barking as loud as he could, and I 
feared I ſhould never fee either again. 
I was very hungry, I went to eat, and 
after dinner returned, not to chaſe the 
ſtag, but to pay him a friendly viſit, and 
to afk him what drove him away. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


HILST I marched towards my 

cage, I looked at the ſun, al- 
ways with new admiration. I ſaw it 
purſued the ſame courſe it had done the 
day before, and was confirmed in my 
Opinion, that its deſtination and only care 
was to run round my iſland. This aug- 
mented my gratitude and love for it. 
T heſe ſentiments were deeply engraved 
in my heart, and were accompanied with 
a moſt ſincere reſpect; but I did not 
think it incumbent on me to extend this 
reſpect to the ſhadow, which the ſun 
made by the darkneſs of my body, and 
thoſe of other thiaps. I became familiar 
with my ſhadow, and played with it; 
.and when I happened to have the ſun at 
my 
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my back or on one ſide, I followed the 
ſhadow, threatened it with my ſtick, and 
played tricks with it. When it appeared 
behind me, I encouraged it to follow 
me, and ſhewed it by ſigns, that I was 
pleaſed with its exactneſs. 


It was on one ſide of me, as I went 
from my monument to my cage ; but I 
did not ſpeak to it, in any of thoſe little 
jaunts: I was too deeply engaged with 
the (un, the ſtag, my dream, and eating. 
It was now afternoon; for my ſhadow, 
which had appeared in the morning to 
the right of me, that is towards the 
weſtern ſea, was now on my return on 
the right, and conſequently towards the 
eaſt. 


| 
| 
| 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


TL 7 HEN I came near my cage, 1 
found the proviſions in the baſket 


in the ſame ſtate I left them, but thoſe 


under the tree were diſturbed and dimi- 
niſhed. But what being could have dared 
to touch what was deſtined for my uſe ? 


I did not think ſuch an attempt proba- 
ble, nor even poſſible ; without being 
anxious about it, I haſtily took up a 

morſel of the mear. = 


Trovcn they had put the baſkets in 
the ſhade of ſome trees (or rather had 
hung them on the lower branches, fo 
that I might take them, yet my dog 
could not reach them ;) the ſun, that had 
paſſed twice over them ſince my arrival, 

K 4: began 
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began to damage ſome pieces of the freſh 
meat they had left for me. I was diſ- 
guſted with the bad ſmell of the bir 
which I took; I threw it away, not dar- 
ing to cat it, and I cried. My bread alſo 
became very dry, which irritated me 
much. I remarked in the morning, that 
as the heat of the ſun increaſed, the dew 
diſappeared from off the flowers, and I 
began to ſuſpect that it was the ſun had 
drank up the moiſture. I ſuſpected alſo 
that it had dried up my bread, and from 
that time I ſtrove to hide it from its 
power. 


A ſmall hollow cave in the little hill, 
at the bottom of which I had been to 
drink and to bathe, ſeemed to me a pro- 
per place to receive the precious depo- 
fir of my proviſions. After I had turned 
every thing out of the baſkets, to try if 
all the meat was ſpoiled, and all the 

e bread 
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bread dry, I reſolved to carry. them to 
this place. But I had another. trial to 
make, no leſs intereſting than the reſt, 
which was to ſee if my plants and my 
roots were not ſpoiled, as well as my 
other proviſions: I ran trembling to 
them, and found that they were only a 
little withered, without any bad ſmell. 
I eat of them, and found them full as 
good as they were the day before, ex- 
cepting only that they were a little tough. 
To compare them to ſomething (for 
| compariſon. is the firſt method nature 


takes to inſtru), I went and gathered 


other roots like them, which I pulled 
up without any difficulty, as they grew 
in a light ſandy ſoil, I found them 
freſher, more tender and deli icate. I had 
already diicovered, that the ſun by its 
heat diffuſes life and fruitfulneſs to the 
boſom of the earth. I then judged that 


if it gave nouriſhing Juices to the plants 
5 _ while 
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while in the earth, it dried them by ex-. 
tracting thoſe juices,” as ſoon as they are 
brought above ground. Content with 
theſe obſervations, which certainly were 
made in a more perplexed manner than 
I relate them, I then compared the ga 
thered fruit with thoſe on the trees, and 
found nearly the ſame difference as was 
between the plants. How could I ac- 
count for this ? Fruits that were ſtill on 
the tree, were more expoſed to the heat 

of the ſun, than thoſe that were pulled, 
yet the firſt are neither parched nor 
withered, and the others are very much 
ſo. This was beyond my comprehenſion 
to explain. I ſhould have conjectured 
that the trees being continually in the 
earth, extracted juices which it brought 
to the branches, and from them to the 
fruit; but by what inſtrument, or by 
what paſſage is it conveyed? All this 
was far from being ſatisfaQtory, and as a 

„ G 2 Man 
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CHAP, XXX. 


HE day before, (that is the day of 

my arrival) I had remarked and ad- 

mired my little fiſhes and ſhell-fiſh. I ſaw 
the latter walk or crawl, ſome forward, 
others backwards, or on one fide; and 
without underſtanding why they did ſo, 1 
amuſed myſelf very much with obſerv- 
ing them. The fiſh only fluttered about ; 
This to me was a new and very agreeable 
Fport: their ſhape, their ſhining attire, 
their lively air, their eyes, all 'rogether 
had ſomething aſtoniſhing and delightful ; 
but l thought they were to be pitied that 
they could not walk like the crabs. It 
appeared that the (to me) untnotun great 
Being, whoſe hands had' formed them, 
had not made an equitable diviſion of his 
G3 gifts 
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gifts to thoſe two kinds of animals. I 
did not know that he had deſtined the 
fiſh to live only in the water, and that 
while they continue in that element, they 
enjoy all the liberty and happineſs of 
which they are ſuſceptible. 9 a 


| Ex by great and chime. ob- 
jects, buſied i in admiring the earth, the 
ſea, ad the firmament, I had not che 
preſence, of mind, or coldaeſs of diſpo- 
ſition neceſſary to reflect upon the fiſhes, 
and ſhell-fiſh. , I came back to them the 
ſecond day after L had put my provi- 
ſions | into. the lictle cave. I found the 
ſhell- fiſh diſperſed out of the baſket; 
but all taking the ſame road, ſome mov- 
ing quick, ſome flow, endeavouring to 
get to the ſea, from whence I had 
brought them. The fiſhes only. were 
inactive and motionleſs at the bottom of 


the baſket in which I had put them. 
| Their 
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Their ſad and melancholy looks gave me 
pain; I looked cloſer at them, but the 
fætid ſmell which they exhaled diſguſted 
me ; their eyes were open, or I ſhould 
have believed them aſleep. My eyes, 
ſaid I, open immediately when I awake: 
therefore they muſt be ſhut when I ſleep, 
and I judge of all things by myſelf : bur 
their eyes though open are immoveable 
and dull: theſe little animals then are 
neither aſleep nor awake. Though I did 
not know what ſtate they were in, it ap- 
peared frightful. I took one of them 
in my hand, I ſtirred it, ſhook it, turned 
it on all ſides, then put it gently into the 
baſket again for fear of wounding it, and 
went in ſearch of my dog, and the ſtag 
-I had accidentally ſeen. 


"4 
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CHAP. XxXXI. 


AVING dined heartily, nothing 
naw interrupted my little journey; 
but to be able to make a long ſtay, and 
go to the extremity of my iſland, where 
I thought to join the ſetting ſun, if it 
ſhould take the fame courſe as it had 
done the day before, I made a bundle 
of roots, which I tied with the garters 
that had ferved to draw my ſhicts 
- along. 


I ſet out naked, carrying the roots un- 
der my arm, fo that having neither bu- 
ſineſs to perplex me, nor neceſſities to 
ſatisfy, if I was not the happieſt man in 
the world, I was at leaſt the richeſt. 


How ſeldom do men in the world find 
| themſelves 
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themſelves i in this ficuation ! With the 
riches I then poſſeſſed, I only wanted 
a wife and children, to make me com- 


pPleatiy happy. 


Arrxx paſting through the field of 

my delightful dream, having kiſſed my 
monument, ſighed, and decorated it 
with freſh flowers, I came cloſe to the 
fiream which the ſtone made me diſco- 
ver; I drank out of it, and left one of 
my veſſels there till I ſhould want it. 
In ſhort, I was on the ſpot where I had 
loſt ſight of the ſtag; I ſought eagerly 
for him, but could not find either him 
or my dog ; and for fear the ſun ſhould 
arrive before me at the extremity of the 
iſland, I haſtened thither as ſoon as I 
could, as I ſaw it began to deſcend: I 
travelled long, and at *. reached 
the ſea. 


I found 
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1 found the ocean as vaſt and as infi- 
nite at the weſt, as at the eaſt, (it had 
appeared ſo to me before, when I viewed 
it from the top of the rock.) The ſun 
bounded this new horizon, and I loſt 
all hope of arriving at the place where 
it was. This vexation was augmented 
by one yet more painful. Truth was 
dearer to my ſoul than the ſun was to 
my eyes; and I found myſelf every mo- 
ment in ſome new error: when I viewed 
my cage at a diftance, i it ſcemed as ſmall 
as my baſket did when near it, and my 
baſket appeared at the ſame diſtance, as 
| ſmall as one of the leaſt of the birds of the 
air. I remarked the ſame with regard 
to trees, rocks, and mountains. The 
weſtern ocean, from the place whence I 
viewed it, ſeemed only a narrow piece 
of water that bounded my iſland, and 
that was itſelf bounded by heaven: I ſaw, 


as I approached, this ſuppoſed narrow 
piece 
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piece of water, and was aſtoniſhed to find, 
how much I was ——_— with reſpect 
to its extent, 
| 3 * 1 

Wu my cage and the other objects 
appeared leſs to me at a diſtance than 
near, I attributed this phenomenon to 
ſomething that might have got into my 
eyes, and I rubbed them with the back 
of my hand, thinking to ſee clearer 
but this remedy not operating, I was not 
tempted to ſearch into the myſtery, I 
found it impenetrable; it appeared ſtill 
more ſo on viewing the extent of the ſea, 
which I took to be a pond of a moderate 
breadth. I murmured: this is always 
the reſult of ignorance. What is the 
uſe of the eyes, if they cannot make 
any certain diſcoveries z but repreſent 
_ things in two points of view, diametri- 
cally oppoſite, one of which mult neceſ- 
farily be falſe? Some reflections made 
oc 7 
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me once more come at the knowledge 
of crnch 


I am a perfect being, thought I: the 
conſtruction of my organs is admirable; 
each performs its function, and the 
ſtricteſt concord and harmony ſubſiſts 
among them, which conſtitutes my hap- 
pineſs. Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe that 
my eye, the fineſt, the moſt delicate 
amongſt them, ſhould be falſe! No, it 
muſt doubtleſs be for my advantage that 
objects appear leſs according to the diſ- 
tance they are removed from me. And 
I believe the following to be the cauſe. 
If at the greateſt diſtance things ap- 
peared the ſize they really are, I could 
ſee but five or ſix objetts at a time; they 


would fill up my whole fight; and then 
I ſhould fee them only confuſedly: it 
is ſurely better that my view extend 
freely, and that I can feaſt alternately on 
3 | 


all 
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all this immenſe, this great circle, which 
the heaven covers. Experience teaches 
me that the farther an object is from me, 
the leſs it will feem: well then, I will 
multiply the apparent ſize of the body, 
by the diſtance from whence I behold it, 
and I ſhall find the real fize, and — 
not be any more deceived. 


I was fo delighted to have reaſoned 
thus, though in a more inaccurate manner 
than I have related, that in a tranſport 
of ſelf-admiration, I cried out, Let hin 
alone. I began not to repeat ſo often, 
nor ſo freely, this word that ſeemed fo 
agreeable : ſo true it is that the moſt 
hvely pleaſures cloy by cuſtom, and that 
moderation in uſing them is the only 
means to prevent ſatiety. 


Tu fun declined; I faw it ſinking 
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wiſhes to ſtop it, it, plunged into the 
deep. The dark veil that aroſe out of 
the caſtern ſea, already covered a great 
part of the firmament, and the earth was 
enlightened only by a pale reflection of 
the twilight. I fought, for ſome place 
of ſhelter, where I could paſs a more 
peaceful night than the laſt ; I was cold, 
which created in me a kind of deſire to 
be covered, at leaſt with two or three 
ſhirtsz but I had not any, becauſe al- 
ways computing, always comparing, ac- 
cording to my method, which I thought 
praiſe-worthy, I had found the inconve- 
nience of dreſs greater than any of its 
advantages. ' This determined me rather 
to paſs my nights in ſome grotto, than 
ſubmit to be habited. . Fortunately, I 
met one, I went into it, and ſlept ſoundly, 
at leaſt my ſleep was not interrupted but 
by dreams, which were unavoidable in 
thoſe firſt days of ſurptiſe and admiration. 
Ihad 
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I had ſearched a long time for my dog; 
he came in about half an hour after; 
he made me a thouſand fond careſſes, 
to which I did not attend: I was then 
too buſy with the ſun, which I was going 
to loſe once more ! ; 
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CHAP. XXXII. 


As ſoon as I awoke, my firſt regards 
were towards heaven. It was 
covered with clouds. No Aurora 
no ſun. Nothing appeared on the 
horizon. I haſtened to the eaſtern ſea, 
from which I was near a league diſtant, 
but could not ſee the ſun. I frequently 
turned my head to the weſt: perhaps 
the ſun has ſtayed there; but I could 
not diſcover it: I abandoned myſelf to 
the moſt agonizing grief, I wept bit- 
terly. | 


1 had remarked that the ſhadow was 


the effect of the ſun's preſence ; but as 
I did not always reaſon juſtly, nor con- 
Kquentially, I ſhould have wiſhed 


that 
if 
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if the ſun was too much fatigued, and 
had ſtayed where I left it in the evening, 
that it would comfort me a little in its 
abſence, and at leaſt fend me my ſhadow, 
this little being, the outlines of me, whoſe 
playfulneſs amuſed me. It was. need- 
leſs to aſk this feeble ſatisfaction, ſince 


it would not return, and by its preſence 


give me new life. In vain I proſtrated 
myſelf towards the weſt and towards 
the eaſt, that I directed my mournful 
regards thither, that I lifted my ſappli- 
cating hands thither : alas! all was incf- 
feftual. I paſſed that whole day in the 
moſt frightful ſtate of vacuity : I paſſed 
it without cating, without fleep. That 
day was to me truly a day of mourn- 
ing. I fighed for the fun, as for that 
beautiful appearance, whom I had the 
_ felicity to behold only in a dream. The 
ant of the ſun reminded me of this de- 


vide, my miſery was inexpreſ- 
ſible. 
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ſible. But hope, the firſt reſource of the 
unfortunate, ſupported me; I found a 
ſecond in ſleep, being quite exhauſted 
with long and uſeleſs endeavours to find 
at leaſt thoſe two objects of my wiſhes | 
that I had ga to enjoy. 


I fept little, I awoke ſeveral times, 
and each time I went out of my cave, but 
to no great diſtance, as the obſcurity terri- 
fied me: at laſt I fell to the earth, over- 
come with weakneſs, anguiſh, and ſleep. 
l ſlept ſome hours, and it was day 
when I awoke, This new day appeared 
ſtill more gloomy than the laſt: the ſky 
was more overcaſt; my tears flowed 
afreſh: I went towards the weft, This 
was the limits of my ſad walks for two 
days; it was the tomb of my parent. 
S771 .ffig9? 

Lost in Ie 1 1 Sake 
heavily with downcalt eyes, my head 
old inclined. 
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inclined. Il felt ſome drops of water 
fall on me.— Alas] thought I, heaven 
allo weeps ! The ſun doubtleſs is for ever 
loſt! What will become of me? What 
will become of all theſe beings? | 


Tue rain encreaſed; it was luke- 
warm: I found it a moſt agreeable bath. 
The tears of heaven appeared ſweet. 
The earth opened its boſom to receive 
them. It breathed round the wood a 
delicious odour, an odour of fruitful- 
neſs. I ſaw ſome flowers. that were yet 
cloſed up, baſten to unfold and afſume 
more freſh and lively, colours. A new 

ſcene compleatly calmed my grief, and | 
ſpread over my ſoul that ſerenity, of 
which one moment's enjoyment.makes us 
more happy. than an age of boiſterous 
pleaſures. Two turtle doves that I had 
already ſeen, came and renewed, their 


delightful ſporting. T he whole ſcene 
charmed 
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charmed me, and allowed my mind to 
enjoy it freely, as I began to hope 1 
ſhould again ſee the ſan. The clouds 
. broke towards the weſt, and the rain 
_ ceaſed. I continued to look at my 
doves playing: I had a confuſed idea 
of the motive, and I was jcalous. Alas 
thought I, theſe birds kiſs, they conſti- 
cure each others happineſs, they are two, 
and I am alone! 


Tuis reflection, which I had often be- 
Fore made, was going to plunge me 
again into heavineſs, when on a ſudden 
the ſon broke through a cloud z it hone 
in my eyes, and made its way on to my 
Heart. I cried out with aſtoniſhment and 
Joy, 1 ſkipped, I danced, and fung with 
all my might, and with as great pleaſure 
as the firſt time I had ſeen it. My doves 
ew away, I purſued them as if I could 


have _ to catch them on the wing. 
I played 
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I played fifty other frolicks, which were 
quite natural, as I judged by thoſe which 
my dog played after he had found me, 
when he returned from hunting the ſtag. 
Expreſſions of joy ſhould be the ſame in 
men as in animals, at leaſt in a man that 
is not corrupted, 


| Havine recovered from this agreeable 
ſurpriſe, I again began mx philoſophical = 
reaſonings, I ohſerved the ſun was. in 
the ſame point of the heavens, that it 
aroſe from the eaſtern ſea, as it had done 
the two preceding days. I did not 
doubt but that it did riſe there, and 
that it always proceeded behind this 
gloomy veil till it found a weak part 
from which it broke through, and made 
its way to enlighten * iſland unin- 
terruptedly. 
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CH AP. XXIII. 
Was a little diſtance from the Monu- 
ment of Dreams, I had been to pay 
the ſoft though ſorrowful tribute which 
I had impoſed on myſelf, when I met 
my ſtag; I was delighted. We began 
to know each other, and not to fear. 
He returned quietly into the wood. He 
took a path that did not lead to my cage, 
but was not a great way from it ; it led to 
the little cave where I had lodged my 
proviſions. I perceived him, and fol- 
towed:: he followed another animal that 
reſembled him, but it had no horns, and 

its body was much larger. 


I fancied by the contented air of the 
ſtag, that this muſt be his companion. 
448 Sun, 


f 
— 
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Sun, cried I, they are two ; ſall I be 
yet a long time alone? I had not walked 


a quarter of a league on a parallel line 
with that which led from my cage to the 
little hill, when I ſaw them go up the 


hill, and deſcend to the ſtream where I 


had drank the * * 


* 1 1 my eating hall, in my 


hill, I was ſtruck with the bad ſmell of 
ſome pieces of meat, which I thought 
the day before would have kept ſome 
time ae. 


I threw it all out without diſtinction, 
even the bread; becauſe a part of it was 


too dry, and the reſt was mouldy. I left 
nothing in my baſkets, but the ſalted 
meat and ſome biſcuits. They had ac- 
cuſtomed me in the ſhip to theſe two 

diſagreeable 


little cave which was hollowed under the ; 
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diſagreeable kinds of food, of which 
the firſt is unwholeſome. 


Walser 1 was regulating my kitchen, 
and making a hearty meal of biſcuir, 
ſalt meat, and roots, I ſaw my ſtag and 
the hind paſs cloſe by me, and return the 
ſame road by which they came ; which 
made me believe they lived ſomewhere 
in the neighbourhood of the Meadow of 
Dreams. I was afraid that my dog would 
chace them again; he ſeemed inclined, 
but 1 held him by the ear, and ſaid in 
a firm tone of voice, Let bin alone; he 
underſtood me perfectly, and ſtaid con- 
tentedly near me. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XXXIV. 


dinner being ended, I went to 
ſee if my fiſh were ſtill in the ſame 
inactive, ruinous ſtate in which I had 
left them. I had placed them at ſome 

diſtance from my little cave. The diſa- 
greeable ſmell that exhaled from the 
baſket, informed me that the evil was 
increaſed. I ſaw the fiſh, which were 
livid, disfigured, and breaking into ſmall 
pieces. Putrefaction ſeemed to me to be 
ſomething horrible. I looked cloſer- at 
them ; I perceived in their little bodies 
already above a million of ſmall worms. 
Ah! faid I, that which appeared to me 
this moment ſo terrible, is now an object 
worthy my admiration. Nothing pe- 
riſhes, nothing ceaſes to exiſt : either 

Vol. I. H _ thoſe 
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_ thoſe little moving points organiſed, will 


become fiſh again, or at leaſt theſe fiſh 
will all be converted into ſuch ſmall be- 
ings as theſe. All that ever was im- 
pregnated with the ſpirit of life, ſtill 
ſubſiſts then, and only changes the form. 
I had another proof of this ſyſtem to- 
day before my eyes: the fruitful tears 
of heaven which were ſhed this morning 
on my ifland, entered the earth as they 
fell : they even penetrated the leaves, 
the fruits, and the flowers, though they 
ſeemed only to run over them: but I 
faw them grow, unfold, and beautify, 
fince the precious tears fell; the tears 


then have changed their form, they are 


become leaves, fruits, flowers, T his 
reaſoning brought me to make other re- 
fections on the herbs, and on the roots 


which I had drawn out of the earth; 1 
endeavoured. to-diſcover what was to be 


hed 
out 


the deſtination of their fibres, branc 
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out to infinity. All theſe obſervations 

began to make me perceive that the heat 

of the ſun, and the moiſture (which may 
juſtly be called the radical heat of na- 
ture, ) are the principles which, joined to 

che violent heat and moiſture of nature, 
that is to ſay, fermentation, is the cauſe 

of generation in animated bodies. | 


Tuis degree of knowledge, it will be 
ſaid, is too extenſive for a man who hay 
never received inſtruftion frem others. 
This is an error; nature willingly un- 
folds her boſom to him who, plain and 
fimple:like- herſelf, purſues her, and her 
alone. 


He2 


CHAP. 


$ 
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L form a ſyſtem, it is not neceſſary to 
| know what ſyſtem is: imagination 
naturally leads to it. But a ſavage like 
me cannot make any that are either deep 
or dangerous. About the time I have 
been ſpeaking of, I made one which I 
- ſhall never forget. I ſlept one evening 
with my head inclined on my breaſt; 
when I awoke, it was all covered with 
the vapour that had exhaled from my 
mouth. The reſemblance between this 
vapour and the dew, ſtruck me. I con- 
ſidered all my iſland as a great body, the 
ſoul of which as I have ſince learned, is 
called nature: I perſuaded myſelf to 
think this body had a head and mouth: 
I took its head to be a great rock in the 
1213 weeſſtern 


[ 
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weſtern ocean, and it was very likely 
that the caves and rocks in which nature 
ſlept, ſpread the dew which I ſaw on the 
face of the earth, and that the ſun hav- 
ing collected this dew, brought it back 
to nature to diſſeminate again. I could 
not yet conceive, how the other dew that 
had gone from my mouth ſhould return; 
this I confeſs embarraſſed me, but T 
| Choſe rather to believe the ſun brought 
it back to me, than to give up my 
ſyſtem. 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


Cannot diſtinctly recollect in ſucceſ- 
ſion any other than the firſt year of 

| my arrival in the iſland. As the objects 
multiplied to my eyes, they were con- 
founded in my imagination, and conſe- 
quently in my memory. Beſides, it would 
be a uſeleſs taſk to follow chronalogi- 
| cally my diſcoveries and ideas, in the ſame 
order in which they were made. For in 
ſtance, to know the particular day, on 
whichafter my new exiſtence, my enlarge- 
ment from my cage, I had heard thun- 
der for the firſt time; but it is proper to 
know, whether it was before or after I 
had heard thunder, that I heard the can- 
non: whether it was before or after I had 
ſeen a hind big with fawn, that I had 

* ſieen 
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ſeen this ſame hind or another nurſing its 
young one: whether it was before or 
after having ſeen corrupted carcaſes, I 
faw an animal die: and I ſhall be care - 
ful that nothing ſhall interrupt the order 
of theſe, becauſe this order having been 
_ uſeful in methodizing my ideas, it is 
only by following my narration, that I 
can ſhew how theſe objects created in me 
thoſe ideas, how they were produced, 
and if I may be allowed the expreſſion, 
how they engendered each other. 


I can eaſily recollect this ſucceſſion of 
ideas; but it is as uſeleſs as it-is impoſ- 
fible to ſpecify the very day on which 1 
firſt ſaw every object. I do not write a 
journal of travels. But bow * am I to 
proceed ? 2 

; * 

I had been ſome time in my iſland, 

which I found fo agreeable and charm- 
H 4 ing, 
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ing, without having even made any com- 
pariſon between that and my cage; I had 
already acquired, as objects preſented 
themſelves to my view, all the natural 
lights that could be gained by reflection 
alone, and theſe lights are ſufficient for 
happineſs ; the more we acquire of any 
other, the farther we are removed from 
inſtinct, to which nature has entruſted 
the charge of conducting us to happi- 


Ar ſome diſtance from my monument, 

I had already diſcovered a large cavern, 
which at firſt frightened me; but to 
which I at length accuſtomed myſelf to 
retire at night; I ſay at night : for dur- 
ing the day that I could enjoy my exiſt- 
ence, the ſublime idea that I had of my- 
ſelf, made me diſdain all other limits, 
but thoſe of earth and heaven, and 1 
cannot yet conceive, how men of im- 
7! | proved 
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proved underſtandings, who are called 
wiſe, can think themſelves happy in 
houſes, or more properly ſpeaking, 
tombs, that are more or leſs elegant, in 
which they paſs three fourths of the few 
days they have to live. -I have already 
made ſome remarks on the cauſe of vege- 
tation ; I had obſerved, I had followed 
the inſets that were created out of the 
decayed fiſhes. The bad ſmell which 
] had to ſuſtain, when I came to viſit 
this repolitory of nature, in which ſhe 
made thoſe wonderful transformations, 
was amply rewarded by the pleaſure I 
received in ſeeing her operations before 
my eyes. If I was the Plato or the Mon- 
teſquieu of my iſland, I was alſo to be 
| eſteemed the Ariftides, the Swammer- 


THese little worms which I ſaw pro- 


ceed from my diflolved fiſhes, make 
H 5 themſelves 
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themſelves little cages ; ſome time after 
they come out provided with wings, and 
take their flight in the air : ſo that, ſaid 
}, the fiſhes become birds doubtleſs, that 
iy beyond my reach, that fly up into 
heaven, and become there 2 * 
in their turn. 


One day as I was walking, I made 
ſome reflections on the wonders that ſur- 
rounded me on all ſides : I ſaw a ſquirrel 
ſtretched near a tree. I had already ſeen 
fome of them run, and play together ; 
I took them for little ſtags, who inſtead 
of having horns and no tails, had great 
tails and no horns; I alſo looked upon 
the flying inſects to be little birds with- 


out feathers. I approached the ſquirrel 
ſoftly, and believed it to be aſleep (yet 
thought it an odd hour to ſleep, it being 
nine or ten o'clock in the morning): I 
ſaw that its eyes were open. Ah! 

| (thought 


 WATURE 'wy 
thought I, it is alſo like my fiſh, it does 
neither fleep nor wake. I it going to 
corrupt and diſſolve like them? F wok. 
it in my hands, it ſtirred, I was afraid 
and let it fall. It tumbled about ſtill. 
a little, it rolled its eyes in ſuch a man 
ner as inſpired me with pity and horror. 
I went on my knees to obſerve it; it 
ſtretched itſelf out with violence, and 
caſt ſo tender and expreſſive a look on- 
me, that I ſhed tears ! Ir ſhut its eyes, 
and I obſerved the pulſations of its heart, 
which in theſe laſt moments were very 
violent and intermiting, ceaſe. This 
ſpectacle of weakneſs and inaftion over- 
whelmed me with ſorrow. I looked at 
the ſquirrel and wept. I ſaid in my in- 
terior language; alas! it no longer ſees 
me, it no longer moves ! Is it going to» 
be annihilated or to putrify? my heart 
continues to beat regularly, but his. 1s 
ſtopt for ever. I took the dear little 
2 EL 6 animal. 
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animal again in my hand, and kiſſed it; 
for I ſaw it could not hurt me : I careſſed 
it, and ſtrove to bring it back to life ; 
but life was fled; the fire of its heart 
was extinguiſhed, "| 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 


IGHT was fallen: I carried the 
inanimate body ſadly to my ca- 
vern ; the next morning at ſun riſe, I 
found its eye balls dull, all its limbs 
cold and motionlefs: I tried in vain to 
warm them in my boſom, I ſaw clearly 
that it was to undergo the fame change 
as my fiſh had done; and by a reflection 
which this fame idea muſt neceſſarily 
have produced, I began to ſuſpect that 
notwithſtanding the ſuperiority and no- 
bleneſs of my origin, which I height- 
enced to myſelf in proportion as it was 
unknown to me, that this would alſo be 
my deſtiny ; but I eaſily found an argu- 
ment to comfort me.——Inſtead of be- 
ipg one animal, I ſhall be a million: my 
 - " 
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life inſtead of being loſt will be multi- 
plied. The alternatives of life and 
death through which I ſhall paſs, will 
be like thoſe of day and night. Beſides, 
if death be an evil, and if that evil be 
neceſſary and inevitable, I muſt prepare 
20. receive it. The beſt means of quit- 
ting life without regret, is to have am- 
ply enjoyed nature and ones-ſclf. — 
I then propoſed to give myſelf over to- 
thoſe two pleaſures. with freſh ardour. 
To. me. this was a ſufficient paliative 
againſt the terrors of death. But with 
how much more firmneſs have I ex- 
pected it ſince I have had the happi- 
neſs of knowing thee,, O my God! fince 
I have had the happineſs of hoping, that 
while the elements of my body ſhall paſs 
away to organiſe inſets, and other mate- 
tial beings, my ſoul, af which thou art 
the center, ſhall aſcend, and be united to 
— for ever !. 
Yi 7 CHA p. 
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C HAP. XXXVIN. 


T happened one night, that I eould 

not go to ſleep as ſoon as uſual, be- 
tauſe I had not exerciſed as much as. 
1 had been accuſtomed to, and I had 
been more thoughtful. 


l went out of my cavern to breathe 
the freſh air, till I ſhould find an inclina- 
tion to fleep. I regarded the firmamenty 
and perceived the planet Venus; but 
what it was, or what was to become of it, 
diſturbed me greatly to diſcover: The 
weather was calm and ſerene : (ſummer 
was drawing near) I diverted myſelf with 
obſerving this ſtar; immediately after I 
ſaw a ſecond, a third, and many more, and 
in a ſhort time the heavens were inſenſi- 

bly 
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bly covered with them. This ſcene was 
too wonderful not to enchant all my 
ſenſes, and ſuſpend my doſires to ſleep. 
But its firſt effects had not been to charm 
me: on the contrary, it affrighted me. 
As the darkneſs increaſed, and conſe- 
_ quently more ſtars appeared, I trembled. 
When they all diſplayed their luſtre, I 
believed there was going to be a new 
order of things, that I ſhould never have 
any other than the feeble light which 
the ſtars emitted, that the ſun being di- 
vided into a multitude of ſmall parts, 
occupied at the ſame time all the points 
of heaven, where it before had appeared 


as one great being. The moon luckily 
broke forth, to bring a ray of hope to 
my heart; this planet had juſt began its 
revolution; I flattered myſelf I ſhould ſee 
it grow larger every moment till next 
morning, that it was going to collect 

all 
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all the ſtars within its circumference, 
and by that means become a new ſun. 
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I] had walked about muſing for ſome 
time, and had not looked at the creſcent; 
and turning haſtily about, I could not 
ſee it; I ſuſpected it had deſcended be- 
hind a great rock at a little diſtance from 
me, and, ran haſtily to find if it was 
there; a tree happened to be in my way, 
and as my mind was deeply engaged 
with far greater objects than any on 
earth, I did not obſerve this obſtruction 
till I received a blow on the head. Not 
yet recovered from the pain which had 
ſtunned me, I tumbled into a deep trench 
where there was little water and plenty 
of mud. I cried out when I felt myſelf _ 
rolling down, and I ſhould have believed 
myſelt killed, if the like accident had 
not happened to me in the day-time. 
All the injury I ſuffered from this new fall 


was, 
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was, that I razed the ſkin of one of my 
hands, for I thought nothing of the mud 
with which I was covered. This would 
have been a terrible misfortune to thoſe 
men, who attending to trifles, meet miſ- 
fortunes always on their way ; but what 
has a man to dread from mud, who 
bathes himſelf with as much facility as 
other men waſh their hands. 


362 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


ONTIN UING to walk, but with 

a little more circumſpeCtion, to- 
wards the rock, behind which I hoped 
to find the moon, I put my hand to my 
forehead, and felt a lump. I believed 
that a bit of the tree had got into it, and 
that my ſkin opening to receive it, had 
cloſed immediately, This uneaſineſs 
could not be removed, till the light of 
the day reflected in my cryſtal fountain: 
therefore I deferred making any further 
inquiry about it, as the evil was una- 
voidable, and I haſtened to the rock: it 
was the largeſt I had ever fecn before or 
fince; its appearance terrified me. The 
darkneſs augmented my fears; however 
I had the courage to go quite round 
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this enormous maſs, and not being able 
to ſee the creſcent, I ſuppoſed it had di- 
vided again into ſtars. Full of this af- 
flicting idea, I was returning to my 
grotto: when at a few paces from me, I 
ſaw a hollow in the great rock; I went 
into it, and reſolved to paſs the remain- 


der of the night in it. Not being uſed 


to ſee ſo thick a veil as then covered all 


nature, a panick ſeized me; it greatly 


increaſed the moment I ſet my foot on 


the entrance of the cavern; I ſaid with a 


hollow broken voice, Let bim alone. In- 
ſlantly many voices, yet more doleful 
than mine was, reverberated almoſt toge- 
ther, Let bim alone. If 1 had had any edu- 
cation, and known what ſpirits, ſorcerers, 
or even robbers were, I ſhould have fal- 


len into a ſwoon ; but without doubt I 
ſhould then alſo not have been unac- 


quainted with echo, and perhaps that 


might have encouraged me. 
7 4 a I came 
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I came back to my own habitation 
much frightened: without enquiring into 
the cauſe of this new phenomenon, I was 
very unwilling to leave the rock. 


I ſhould have done much better to 
| have returned the next morning, and 
ſought from whence thoſe voices which 
I had heard proceeded ; but a man 
in ſolitude is timid. I caſt myſelf on 
the ground and endeavoured to ſleep, but 


my repoſe was much agitated. | 
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it had a contrary effect, my forehead grew 
inſenſibly better, but the fruit ſpoiled. I 
then apprehended that my vengeance 
was greater than the injury I had received, 
and conſequently that it was unjuſt, and 
this feeling made me repent. Theſe 
two experiments aſſiſted to convince me 
of a truth which I have ſince experienced, 
that fruits plucked from the tree, and 
plants drawn from the earth, decay, be- 
cauſe they are deprived of the ſources of 
life. 


In leſs than an hour after, I employed 
the ſame ſtone with which I had beaten 
the tree and the fruit, to two other pur- 
poſes. It had a very ſharp edge, and 
with it I ſcarified a large fruit like a me- 


| lon, without deſigning to give it pain, 


but merely to ſee what difference there 
was between the wound in my hand, and 
dividing the fibres of the fruit. My 
-4 . hand 


vith them, becauſe other trifles which they 
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hand healed, even the place of the wound 
could not be ſeen; on the contrary, the 
ſcars in the melon grew deeper, they 
widened as the melon grew larger. 
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My forehead and hand were healed in 
a few days, but to purſue the progreſs 
of the cuts in the melon more time was 
requiſite : while I was waiting the event 
of this experiment, I made a great many 
others, of which I ſhall only relate a 
few. 88 


— 


Ir I wrote for Men of Nature, I ſhould 
have no dread- of fatiguing them, by 
dwelling on all thoſe little objects, be- 
cauſe they would be dear to them ; but 
the greater part of thoſe for whom I write 
have the misfortune to eſteem the parti 
cular accounts of nature, as trifles; they 
vill not ſuffer themſelves to be amuſed 


* * 1 call 
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was, that I razed the ſkin of one of my 
hands, for I thought nothing of the mud 
with which I was covered. This would 
have been a terrible misfortune to thoſe 
men, who attending to trifles, meet miſ- 
fortunes always on their way; but what 


has a man to dread from mud, who 
bathes himſelf with as much facility as 
other men waſh their hands. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


ONTIN UING to walk, but with 

'a little more circumſpeCtion, to- 
wards the rock, behind which I hoped 
to find the moon, I put my hand to my 
forehead, and felt a lump. I believed 
that a bit of the tree had got into it, and 
that my ſkin opening to receive it, had 
cloſed immediately, This uneaſineſa 
could not be removed, till the light of 
the day reflected in my cryſtal fountain: 
therefore I deferred making any further 
inquiry about it, as the evil was una- 
voidable, and I haſtened to the rock: it 
was the largeſt I had ever ſeen before or 
fince; its appearance terrified me. The 
darkneſs augmented my fears; however 
I had the courage to go quite round 
this 
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this enormous maſs, and not being able 
to ſee the creſcent, I ſuppoſed it had di- 
vided again into ſtars. Full of this af- 
flicting idea, I was returning to my 
grotto: when at a few paces from me, I 
ſaw a hollow in the great rock; I went 
into it, and reſolved to paſs the remain- 
der of the night in it. Not being uſed 
to ſee ſo thick a veil as then covered all 

nature, a panick ſeized me; it greatly 
increaſed the moment I ſet my foot on 
the entrance of the cavern; I ſaid with a 
hollow broken voice, Let bim alone. In- 
ſlantly many voices, yet more doleful 
than mine was, reverberated almoſt toge- 
ther, Let bim alone. If I had had any edu- 
cation, and known what ſpirits, ſorcerers, 
or even robbers were, I ſhould have fal- 
len into a ſwoon ; but without doubt I 
ſhould then alſo not have been unac- 
quainted with echo, and perhaps that 
might have encouraged me. 


. 
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I came back to my own habitation 
much frightened: without enquiring into 
the cauſe of this new phenomenon, I was 
very unwilling to leave the rock. 


I ſhould have done much better to 
have returned the next morning, and 
ſought from whence thoſe voices which 
I had heard proceeded ; but a man 
in ſolitude is timid. I caſt myſelf on 
the ground and endeavoured to ſleep, bur 


my repoſe was much agitated. 
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CHAP. XL. 


HEN I awoke, my head was ſo 
diſturbed, my ideas ſo confuſed, 
that I could not diſtinguiſh my dreams 
from the events that gave riſe to them. 
I put my hand to my forchead, and 


found that the ſtroke which 1 had re- 
_ ceived was not a dream. I looked at 
my hand, it was all over bruiſed, and the 


{kin torn off. I had no doubt but I had 
been at the cavern, but the hollow voi- 
ces that anſwered I might have heard 
in a dream, and I found not the leaſt 
inclination to go and prove their reality. 
I had much more curioſity to find out 
what the tumour in my forehead was. 
I went therefore to the ſtream that was 
between my cave and the field of dreams. 
When 


pain and uneaſineſs that I felt, ex- 
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When I arrived there, I looked into the 
water (even before I waſhed my mouth 
and drank): I ſaw on my forehead a round 
blur elevation: it appeared to me, to 

have disfigured me; I was offended at it. 
L retired angry, without drinking. The 


cited in me emotions of revenge, which 
I executed without delay. I took a 
large ſtone, and went directly to my 
enemy, the tree (I had marked it among 
three others that were round it) : I was 
perſuaded that this ſtone was as much 
harder than the tree, as the tree ſur- 
paſſed me in the power of reſiſtance, and 
that therefore it would do it as much 
hurt. I gave it two or three violent 
blows, which did not appear to have 
the effect I defired, they only numbed 
my hand; ſome of the fruit dropt off the 
tree; I took one and bruiſed it, to ſee 
if it would ſwell like my forehead ; but 

it 
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it had a contrary effect, my forehead grew 
inſenſibly better, but the fruit ſpoiled. I 
then apprehended that my vengeance 
was greater than the injury I had received, 
and conſequently that it was unjuſt, and 
this feeling made me repent. Theſe 
two experiments aſſiſted to convince me 
of a truth which I have ſince experienced, 
that fruits plucked from the tree, and 
plants drawn from the earth, decay, be- 
cCauſe they are deprived of the ſources of 

life. 


In leſs than an hour after, I employed 
the ſame ſtone with which I had beaten 
the tree and the fruit, to two other pur- 
poſes. It had a very ſharp edge, and 
with it I ſcarified a large fruit like a me- 
lon, without deſigning to give it pain, 


but merely to ſee what difference there 
was between the wound in my hand, and 
dividing the fibres of the fruit. My 
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hand healed, even the place of the wound 
could not be ſeen ; on the contrary, the 


ſcars in the melon grew deeper, they 
widened as the melon grew larger. 


My foreticad aid hand were habit thy 
a few days, but to purſue the progreſs 
of the cuts in the melon more time was 
requiſite : while I was waiting the event 
of this experiment, I made a great many 
others, of which I ſhall only relate a 


_ Ir I wrote for Men of Nature, I ſhould” 
have no dread- of fatiguing them, by 
dwelling on all thoſe little objects, be- 
cauſe they would be dear to them ; bur 
the greater part of thoſe for whom I write 
have the misfortune to eſteem the parti - 
cular accounts of nature, as trifles ; they 
will not ſuffer themſelves to be amuſed 
vith them, becauſe other trifles which they 


Vor. I. 1 call 
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call. buſineſs, engage their attention. My 
anger at the wound on my forehead, 
and the revenge I had taken, appeared 
very uſcleſs, when I attempted to exa- 
mine the cauſe; it is true the tree had 
wounded me, but it was an involuntary 
fault; I ſnould have avoided the tree, for 


it could not remove to make way for 


me. And how did it receive thoſe 
marks of my paſſion ? By giving me 
ſome of its fruits in return. I felt my 
ingratitude, and wept ; I tore my hair, to 
expreſs my grief, and flew to the tree to 


expreſs, in my way, my repentance, 


AuRORa began to dawn z its happy re- 
turn reſtored me to my reaſon, and in- 


ſpired me with humanity: is it poſſible, 


thought I, ſighing, that I could be un- 
grateful and cruel! Ah l if I dared to 
be either, I ſhould deſerve, beſides the 


dreadful reproaches of my. conſcience, 


— that 
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that the ſun, my benefactor and father, 
ſhould puniſh me, with the moſt rigor- 
ous ſeverity I ſhould deſerve not to be 
enlightened by its glorious luſtre. I ſaw 
it divided laſt night into a multitude of 
ſparks; to-day it appears again in all its 
ſplendour; it was darkened lately by 
thick clouds, for a whole day; they fell 
the next day in a fruitful rain, and in- 
ſtantly it reappeared. It divides in the 
night into ſmall lights, that it may not 
interrupt my ſleep, and it hides itſelt 
from me ſometimes in the day, but it is 
to make all around me more fertile. It 
neither appears nor diſappears, but for 
my particular advantage, and to confer 
on me benefits, who have none to beſtow 
in return; and inſtead of following this 
bright example, I ſtrike, I bruiſe, an inno- 
cent tree that wounded me unintentio- 
nally, that voluntarily bends its branches 
12  _ toward 
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toward me, to offer me nouriſhment, — 
In vain would ingratitude ſuggeſt to me, 

that it is the weight of its fruit only that 
makes its branches bend; I am ſenſible 


of this; but why ſhould it carry ſo much 
fruit? it cannot want them for its own 


uſe. 


Fil LRD with the tranſporting pleaſures 
of finding myſelf grateful, of ſeeing the 
ſan again, of being enlightened with its 
radiance, and of walking in the morn- 
ing dew (for this alſo was a real pleaſure) 
I went to ſee my ſquirrel, which I had 
avoided for many days, leſt I ſhould find 
it in the ſame ſtate with my fiſh. I drew 
near, it was ſtill whole; my heart ſwelled 
with hope : I wanted to be convinced, 
whether inſtead of being corrupted, 
and diſſolved like the fiſh, it was not 
fallen into a profound ſleep. I ſtirred it, 
I turned it; * fingers ſunk into its fleſh 
that 


— 
* 
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that was already livid ; there exhaled 
from every part of its body a ſmell of 
death, which pierced my ſoul. This 
odour may pleaſe at the tables of the 
rich, and I dare not enquire into the 
cauſe; but it was affficting, and a Man 
of Nature ſhouid have feelings. 


vas juſt come from the melon to the 
ſquirrel, making, as I have ſaid before, 
ſad, but uſeleſs, reflections on my ingra- 
titude; I had afterwards thought ſeri- 
ouſly, what was to be the conſequence 
of the wounds J had made in the melon, 
of the bruiſes of the tree and fruit, the 
wounds of my hand and forehead, and 
the ſleep of the ſquirrel. One may eaſily 
conceive, that all theſe things made me 
forget that I held a ſtcne : I ſhould have 
been longer unmindful of it, if J had 
not been ſhocked at the ſmell of the 

ſquirrel, which 1 let fall. The ſkin 
Rn I 3 burſt 


* 
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| burſt open, and its bowels guſhed out 
of its body. The deſire of knowlege 
vaniſhed at the ſight of ſuch a ſpectacle. 
My firſt diſpoſition was to tura away 
and leave it, without murmuring againſt 
nature: (for every day I learned by new 
diſcoveries, that whenever I had accuſed 
her of error or injuſtice, my ignorance 
made me blaſpheme.) The cry of my 
foul, was not at that inſtant the cry of 
rebellion or of anger, but that of bit- 
terneſs and woe. I raiſed my hands to- 
wards heaven, humbly to aſk if that was 
to be my deſtination, and why it was to 
be ſa. 


I ſtill held the ſtone in my hand; at 
laſt I obſerved it, and caſt it from me 
without paſſion, but nevertheleſs with 
ſome force againſt another ſtone. The 
ſhock produced ſome ſparks : this was 
ſufficient. to divert my ſad. ideas, I 


IL again 
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I again tried an experiment ſo likely to 
intereſt me. It met with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs, and I took fo great pleaſure in it, 
that 1 repeated it ſeveral times. At laſt 
ſome ſparks fell on dry leaves; I ſaw 
them ſmoke and burn: I was ſeized with 
fear, reſpect, and admiration; I ſtared 
at it a long time with my eyes fixed: I 
conceived that this wonder was occaſi- 
oned by the ſparks I had ſtruck out of 
the ſtones ; but how was all this done, 
and what was to be the conſequence ? 
Should I regard this diſcovery as 
an evil, or as conducive to happineſs ? 
How perplexing were theſe reflec- 
tions! 


Howzves the leaves kindled, and I 


heaped them up, as I ſaw that they 
burned better when there was a large 


heap. I perceived alſo, they kindled 
"x better 
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better on the ſide from whence the wind 
blew. From thence I concluded that 
blowing made the fire more violent. | 
drew near in order to blow it: I felt a 
ſoft heat that aſtoniſhed me, and invited 
me to finiſh the work I had begun. 1 
blew: a little blue ſparkling flame 
touched my lips. At the ſame inſtant 
all took fire. Judge, if it is poſſible, 
how much I was terrified. —=But it 
laſted only a moment; the ſight of a 
fire that is not furious is more beautiful 
than terrible. I returned to that which 
1 had made, with more ſpeed, as I ſaw 
the flame had conſumed the few leaves 
J had gathered, and was going to be ex- 
tinguiſned, which I looked upon as a 
very great misfortune. I hurried to 
ſupply it with freſh fuel, that is to 
_ fay, leaves; among them were ſome 
{mall twigs. I faw they burned. as 
5 ee 
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well as the leaves and much longer : 
I tried to feed it with large boughs, and 
I had flame, coals, and heat. 


Mr iſland, and the ſmall part of the 
ſea which I had in view, I thought to be 
an infinite ſpace, My iſland is not the 
thouſandth part of the terreſtrial globe; 
the fixed ſtars exceed the earth in ſize 

many millions of times; and yet the 
fparks of my fire ſeemed to me to be 
deſigned to gather in the heavens, and 


there form little planets of the ſame ſize 


of the fixed ſtars Into what egregi- 
ous errors do our ſenſes lead. us, when 
they dare to contemplate things far 
above our underſtanding ! | 


By the ſame rule that ignorance de- 
ceives us, it makes us bold and ſome- 
times raſh. I was not better acquainted 


I'5 with 
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with the fire than with the ſtars; I went 
to play with the cinders, they burned 
my hand. At the ſame time that I paid 
ſo dearly for my experience of the effects 


of fire, I learned alſo-that a wound ſhould; 
be covered and kept from any accidents. 


An eaſy and plain reflection made me 


find this expedient. 


I thought: cold the beſt cure for hear. 


Þ went and ſteeped my hand in the next 


fountain: I kept it there a long time. 


I then wrapped it up in @ large ſmooth 


and freſh. leaf, nearly reſembling the 
pores. put ſuch another on my 
forchead, and. they caſed. me immedi- 
ate ly. 


Ir was not two hours fince I had ſeen 
for the firſt time, Gre, ſmoke, flame; and 
my aſtoniſn ment already ceaſed at ſeeing 


all. 


all theſe wonders united; ſo true it is 
that one may be accuſtomed to all things 
vith great facility, ſor which reaſon it 
is neceſſary, not to make too 0 
uſe of miracles. 
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HEN my admiration was at an 

| end, and the pain of my burn 
ſubſided, my deſire to reaſon returned, 
and took that ſeat in my ſoul which it 
was wont to occupy. 1 


Waar is fire? thought I: whence 
comes it ? why does it conſume the bo- 
dies on which it faſtens ? A philoſopher 
would have been puzzled to anſwer thoſe 
queſtions : but I was not. I might have 
aſked another which a philoſopher perhaps 


would think his province, and which 
poſſibly does not properly belong to any 
one in particular. How does fire operate 
upon bodies ? But all theſe queries have 
ever appeared to me as inexplicable as 

: 1 ; | uſeleſs; _ 
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uſeleſs; I did not follow them, but an- 
ſwered my firſt queſtion, - What is fare? 
Fire i a being that is very ra- 
venous, . that conſumes other beings, 


nouriſhes itſelf on their deſtruction, and 


dies in deſtroying them. Whence comes 
it ? This queſtion is eaſily anſwered, no- 
thing more plain; it proceeds from the 


ſun, and it cannot exiſt by any other 
means. 


Tux ſun, who paſſes every day in my 
iſland, and who ſpends. half each night 
in the weſtern, and the other half in the 
eaſtern ſea, only to be prepared. to run 
his courſe over my iſland ; the ſun, who 
in a word only exiſts for my iſland, darts 
a ray of its fire into the flint, and without 
doubt into all other bodies, and appa- 
rently ſupports the heat that keeps me 
alive. 


How 


5 ther ſubſtance. 
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Howeves juſt my argument may be, 
there is certainly fire in ſtones, and it is 
much like the fruit on the trees ; you 
muſt ſhake the branches to make them 
fall, and you muſt ſtrike the ſtones againſt 

each other to extract the fire. 


Way does fire conſume: the bodies 
on which it faſtens? Becauſe it comes 
from the ſun,. becauſe it iſſues from ano- 
The ſun is a globe of 
very violent fire, that beholds me from 
afar, and all around me, and who keeps 
at ſuch a diſtance from us, that it warms 
without burning us. Fire on the con- 
trary is a ſun greater or leſs, according 
as it is fupplied with fuel, which ſun: 
being below, inſtead of above us, does 
not give either light or heat at a great 
diſtance, but enlightens and warms $ all. 
that come near it. 


Wirnour 
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Wrrnour mterrupting my learned en- 
quiries, relative to the origin of fire, I 
went to ſeek wood to ſupply it. It were 
to be wiſhed the profound ſpeculators 

would take me in this for their model, 
and recollect, that to be worthy of reafon- 
ing on the vegetation of grain, they 
muſt firſt ſow and reap it.. 


Wurm I had nothing more ſublime to 
engage my thoughts, I obſerved how 
happy it was that I. did- not throw the 

ſtones one againſt the other,. near the 
wood that was juſt at hand ;. for the firſt 

fire that. I ſhould. have kindled, would: 
inſtantly have been a conflagration : and =_ 
what a conflagration ! I tremble with | 
fear and horror to think of it. This 
wood extended from one extremity of my 
iſland to the other; but however great 


the loſs of a foreſt would be to a man, 
who has experienced the charms of ſoli - 
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tude and ſhade, it would be a trifting 

loſs compared to the misfortune I had 
to apprehend. In the heart of the wood 
on the ſouth ſide was hid the humble 
retreat, or rather the ſuperb temple. 
Here I could relate the moſt intereſting 
part of my hiſtory, but the order of events 
oppoſe me, therefore I ſhall paſs lightly 
over what precedes it; very little re- 


mains. 
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C HAP. XLII. 


HE day was to me delicious, on 

which I firſt diſcovered the art of 
producing fire, that art of which he only 

feels the utility, and marvelous proper- 
ties, who begins to enjoy it at fifteen, 

and who has made the diſcovery him- 
ff. 


Tux return of my dog, who had been 

away from me near an hour, at firſt gave 
me pleaſure; I ſhewed him the new 
element that I had enjoyed: but as he 
had often ſeen a fire before he was with 
me, he was not ſurpriſed at it. When 
I went to careſs. him, I perceived that 
his mouth was bloody (be had eat the 
{quirrel) ; I puſhed him away from me 
| with 
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with indignation, without knowing why, 
but without being able to conquer the 
repugnance with which he inſpired me. 
J led him to the next ſtream, and threw 
him into it; I afterwards brought him 
back to my fire, which 1 haſtened to ſup- 
ply with wood. I was inventive and 
induſtrious; nature is the mother of in- 
duſtry, and neceſſity is the father. Be- 
ſides the experiment of the fireꝰs active 
heat, which I had made in ſuch a manner 
as to impreſs it on my memory, I made 
ſome others, of which the moſt agreeable, 
and conſequently the fineſt, was employ- 
ing it to roaſt my roots. There was 
one ſtuck among the branches that I put 
on the fite; I ſaw water and ſmoke iſſue 
from it: I ſaw its rind turn black and 
mrivel without being inflamed like the 
branches. I drew it out with a little 
-crooked ſtick. I was careful not to 
-wuch it the inſtant I took it out of the 
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fire. All this was ſurmiſe; but I had 
ſufficient reaſon to conceive that the ef- 
fe& ceaſing, the cauſe muſt alſo ceaſe; 
and that this root, by being kept away 
from the fire, muſt cool by degrees. 1 
waited near a quarter of an hour, and I 
ſaw that it had ceaſed to ſmoke, I touched 
it gently : there only remained a mode- 
rate warmth. As I knew it to be of the 
_ fame ſpecies as thoſe I had been uſed to 
eat, I put it to my mouth and bit it; 
the inſide was hotter than the rind; it 
burned my palate, and I let it fall, ſur- 
priſed both with its treachery, and the 
unhappy faculty, that for that moment 
was given to my palate of being at fecl- 
ing as my hand. I pondered upon the 
taſte that remained in my mouth, its 
bitterneſs, and the aſhes which had got 
under my teeth; I felt that I ſhould 
prefer the roots raw to thoſe which were 
toaſted. I perceived that my hands were 

; | ſoiled 
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with indignation, without knowing why, 
but without being able to conquer the 
repugnance with which he inſpired me. 
led him to the next ſtream, and threw 
him into it; I afterwards brought him 
back to my fire, which | haſtened to ſup- 
ply with wood. I was inventive and 
induſtrious; nature is the mother of in- 
duſtry, and neceſſity is the father. Be- 
ſides the experiment of the fireꝰs active 
heat, which I had made in ſuch a manner 
as to impreſs it on my memory, I made 
ſome others, of which the moſt agreeable, 
and conſequently the fineſt, was employ- 
ing it to roaſt my roots. There was 
one ſtuck among the branches that I put 
on the fite; I ſaw water and ſmoke iſſue 
from it: I ſaw its rind turn black and 
rivet without being inflamed like the 
branches. I drew it out with a little 
-crooked ftick. I was careful not to 
tuch it the inſtant I took it out of the 
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fire. Al this was ſurmile; but I had 
ſufficient reaſon to conceive that the ef- 
fect ceaſing, the cauſe muſt alſo ceaſe; 
and that this root, by being kept away 
from the fire, muſt cool by degrees. I 
waited near a quarter of an hour, and I 
ſaw that it had ceaſed to ſmoke, I touched 
it gently : there only remained a mode- 
rate warmth. As I knew it to be of the 
ſame ſpecies as thoſe I had been uſed to 
eat, I put it to my mouth and bit it; 
the inſide was hotter than the rind; it 
burned my palate, and I let it fall, ſur- 
priſed both with its treachery, and the 
unhappy faculty, that for that moment 
was given to my palate of being a feel 
ing as my hand. I pondered upon the 
taſte that remained in my mouth, its 
bitterneſs, and the aſhes which had got 
under my teeth; I felt that I ſhould 
prefer the roots raw to thoſe which were 

_. I perceived that my hands were 
4 ; ſoiled 


may 
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foiled and clammy with the juice; a new 


motive for preferring the roots when raw. 
However I conſidered for a moment, 
and I obſerved that the roaſted root was 
tenderer. I fancied there was blended 
with the bitter taſte, a delicate juice 
which I had not hitherto met any where. 
1 receded from the judgment · I had pre- 
cipitately made; conſulted my palate 
and my tongue, they ſeemed to delibe- 
rate and be reconciled to it; finally they 
determined in favour of the roaſted root. 
I took it up, broke it, and felt that it 
- was cool; I taſted it a ſecond time, and 
was clearly convinced that the peel only 
was bitter and full of aſhes. I peeled it, 
and the reſt of the root was an excellent 
repaſt. When I had ſeen the fire kindle, 
I cried out, Let bim alone, with a tran- 
ſport which I never felt, but at the fight 
of great events: I repeated the ſame 
cry, when I had taſted the food which 


the 


the fire had ſeaſoned ſo deliciouſly. I ran 
to bring ſome roots to roaſt, and ſome 
branches to lay on the fire. I returned, 
and found it weak and almoſt extin- 
guiſhed ; I collected the cinders, and re- 
kindled them: and filled with joy fo 
ſee my domain augmented with an ele- 
ment, I ſkiped, IT jumped, and —_— with 
my whole heart. 


AFTER having conſidered a little how 
I hould beſt hinder my roots from burn- 
ing, I diſcovered a very ingenious me- 
thod, which was to put them under the 
alhes. I admired my works, and was 
very laviſh in my own praiſe, having 
almoſt forgotten that I was indebted to 
chance for the diſcovery of the fire. 


Nin came on; I had ſtaid by the 
fire ſeven or eight hours at leaſt, and to 


divert * 1 reaſoned and gathered ſticks 
er by 
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by turns. The days paſs very ſwiftly 
in a deſart iſland, with him whoſe mind 
is not ſufficiently cultivated to know wea- 
rineſs and diſguſt, and eſpecially if he 
is employed: for there, as well as elſe- 
where, labour is the only means to drive 
away laſſitude and render us happy. 


I gazed at my ſmoke, my flame, my 
cinders (one might juſtly ſay, all this 
was for my uſe); 1 alſo regarded the 
heap of aſhes with which I covered my 
roots; I ſaw little Volcano's iſſue from 
it, which diverted me greatly; thus I 

learned the effect of the air, but I was 
ignorant of the cauſe. In contemplat- 
ing all thoſe things I fell aſleep, and 
did not awake till ſun- riſe. My awak ing 
was diſmal, I ſaw not the leaſt appear- 

ance of fire where I had left it the even- 
ing before; I ſtirred the aſhes (one may 
be aſſured it was with a ſtick ; I had not 
experienced, 
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experienced, like Horace, that the aſhes 
were deceitful, but I ſuſpeRted them). 
At length I found ſome fire. Figure 
to yourſelf a poet, a worſhipper of his own 
productions, who has ſearched diligently- 
an hour among his papers for one of his 
- beſt paſtorals, and at laſt ſpies it at his 
foot. My joy was unuſually great; I had 
ſome ſticks left, which I had collected 
in the evening to keep in my fire dur- 
ing the night: I arranged them, I kindled 
4he fire: *till then I had not time to think 
of my roots ; I now remembered them, 
and I drew them from under the aſhes ; 
I raiſed the rind, which came off eaſily. 
They were tenderer, better baked, and 
of a more pleaſing taſte than thoſe I had 
tried the day before. This to me was 
a new ſource of pleaſure — 


UnFrorRTUNATE Columbus * victim 
of thy own ſucceſs: thou haſt made, at 
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the peril of thy life, a diſcovery of falſe 
riches, the effects of which muſt be to 
overflow. half the earth with the blood 
of its inhabitants, and circulate in the 
other half, with luxury and vice, a ſecret 
| plague that poiſons the ſofteſt and moſt 
innocent delightsz how happy wouldſt 
thou have been, if thou hadſt never lived 
any where but in my iſland, and made 
no diſcoveries but ſuch as —— my 
attention Np 


Ws is . to tell with what care [ 
continued to feed my fire, to remove 
the aſhes when they incumbered it, to 
put on a large quantity of fuel every | 
night, that there might be a fire when 

I awoke. I loved the baked roots, and 
I ſometimes regaled myſelf with a 

broiled fiſh. 


- Tn heat of the fire was Cy to 


me before the ſun aroſe and after its ſet- 
ne 
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very ſurpriſing thing.” What motives 
could- be more powerful than thoſe; to 
a man who had not any thing to do but 
conſult his pleaſure, and whoſe ignorance 
of more aſtoniſhing matters, could not 
ſuffer him to ſuppoſe wy thing tri- 


fling ? 


RerLecTinG on the care I took to 
preſerve my fire, as my own, I recolle& 
an idea that I have had ſince I have been 
in ſociety. An old man, of whom I 
ſhall ſhortly ſpeak, inſtructed me: he 

related to me the moſt uſeful and moſt 
curious paſſages in hiſtory. He told 
me one day of the prieſteſſes of the 
goddeſs Veſta, what their employment 
was, and that Veſta had only females in 
her train. Well, cried I, don't you 
remember that I told you how I lived 
alone on this iſland, and that I kept 


Vor. I. K « up 


| 
| 
; 
| 
; 
' 
| 


* up an eternal fire? Oh! yes; ſurely 
AI have been the prieſt of Veſta with- 
„out knowing 1 bad that honor; per- 
« haps I was more acceptable 20 her by 
«. my innocence, than by * — 


' low : they always eſcaped from me, yet 
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"CHAP. XLII.. 


J Stayed near my fire for three or four 

days; at leaſt I did not leave it for 
any ſpace of time, nor go to any great 
diſtance from it. But being aſſured it 
would laſt more than eight hours with- 


the firſt night, I left it from time to time 
in the day, and ſometimes from morn- 
ing till evening. | 


I went often into the copſe, where 1 
had met, almoſt every day, the ſtag and 
the hind, whom I ſtrove in vain to fol- 


Aeemed to be the ſame that I had firſt 
een. The hind was much larger in the 


7 courſe 


nia as 1 bad experienced 
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courſe of a few weeks that 1 had ob- 
ſerved her; by watching her attentively, 
I at length came up with her in a more 
fortunate moment. 'She was ſtretched at 
the foot of a tree : her ſize was viſibly de- 
creaſed ; near her I diſcerned an animal, 
who appeared to be of the ſame . 
but ſmaller. 


I ſhed 


I neither ftirred or breathed : 


ſome delicious tears, of which I felt the 


cauſe without being able to explain it 
to myſelf; but my ſentiments were not 


leſs pure, leſs lively ; reaſoning and re- 


flection could only have tended to 
weaken them. Ah! how often does 


knowledge deſtroy - the pureſt, deareſt 


Pleaſures of che heart! N 4 70 


| * 


2 * 
LN 
* *** 


I gazed at the little york with. inex- 
* tenderneſs ; I fancied: I beheld 
s ſoul open to the happineſs i of exilt- 


— 2 ä ence: 
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ence: it made efforts to move all its 
kmbs by turns, and its heart panted with 
joy when it had learned the uſe of them. 
It extended irs muſcles, and at firſt reſted 
on its knees; it made another effort, and 
aroſe; it put its feet to the ground with 
a timid and doubtful air, it ſhook: its 
head lightly, it ſeemed to wiſh ta try 
the new element, of which it was become 
an inhabitant ; delighted with the ſucceſs 
of its attempt, it traced a circle round 
its dam. it looked at her, and ſeemed 
to- wiſh. to conſole her for the agony 
which ſhe had ſuffered ; it thanked, hee 
for the ineſtimable gift ſhe had beſſomed x 
it lay down by her, it received from her 
_ the nouriſhment of life: ſhe gently in · 

elined her head- towards it, the caſt 4 
look upon it filled with · tenderneſs and 
aſfection ; it is the fruit of her love : ir 
is * ſelf. Theſo were tho re- 
| K 3. gections 


* 
„ 
— - 2 % 
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fietions which nature | taught my un- 
enlightened mind. nf 


I had le two of. es ie 
ing at, and admiring, the fawn and the 
hind. I then made ſome reflections on 
what I had ſeen. One animal, thought 
I, produces another: perhaps all that 
ſurrounds me has long exiſted in expeRa- 
tion of me: if that is che "cafe; and if 
every animal thus ptoduces its likeneſs, 
my iſland will ſoon be fo filled, that 
there will not be any thing left for them 

to ſublilt upon, and 'when they have 
re I myſelf may die 
with hunger. But perhaps when an 
animal has made its likeneſs it ceaſes to 
live, and diſſolves like my ſquirrel, like 
my lite” fiſhes. This laſt reflection, 


though it ſilenced my apprehenfions, 
yet gave me pain. The idea of diſſolu- 
201045558 | + © tion 
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tion is always melancholy, unleſs it is 
| ſoftened by the hope of ſurviving even to 
eternity. But I ſaw too cleatly deſtruc- 
tion was at hand to all around me: and 
had no other proof of my own immorta- 
ty, than the defire which I felt to be 


Tu true, I had no certainty that I 
ſhould become a prey to deſtruction like 
che other animals; and this ought to have 
tranquillity ; hut the ſame innate feeling, 
which promiſed me immortality, warned 
me that I muſt not hope, for the ani- 
mal part of my being, a better fate than 
that of other creatures. Theſe: reflec- 
tions were followed by many others, 
which ſome of my readers. will cafity 
ſupply, and which would weary thofe 
who ate incapable of ſupplying them. 
I At w myſelf wo obſerve, how 
=—S ſoon 
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ſoon an animal would die, after having 
given life to its likeneſs. To be con- 
vinced of this, I went every day to viſit 
the hind, and was each day more agree- 
ably ſurpriſed, when I ſaw her employed 
in the tender office of ſuckling her fawn : 
for I never came to her retreat but with 
the expectation to find her dead. The 
experience I had repeated every day for 
. very long while, ſhould have cured 
me at leaſt of my fears 3 but I began to 
reaſon to RON ne ROI 
„Endes, fd $/chiopote bind 8 


die till her life is no longer neceſſary to 
ber fawn? Doubtleſs ſhe will then die; 
and I, 8 ſhall ſhortly bring forth 
another ſelf: this ſelf, whom I wiſh for 
-with ſo much paſſion, and whom [ ſhould 
love ſo dearly, perhaps, I ſhould ſcatce 
have Ana to enjoy the happineſs, of 
> 3 2 
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beholding, when I. ſhould nun 
for ever 


Twas quite certain that the bind would 
die ſoon after dropping the fawn had I 
ſtill leſs proofs of my own ſuppoſed' | 
pregnancy; an interior voice. told, me | 
diſtinctly, that the being like me, whoſe 1 
ſociety ſeemed ſo neceſſary to my happi- # 
neſs, ſhould' not be born of me, but i 
that T ſhould find one perfectly formed! 7 
a the 1 found the hiad. 
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EARIED with ee that 
could only render me more. un- 
happy, fl fince 1 muſt neceſſarily wait the 
event, to ee, to realize. or to deſtroy 
them, I gave up the enquiry z and to 
divert me with ſomething more agree- 
able, I reſolved if poſſible to tame the 
fawn and the hind, and to live in ſociety 
with them. 


My dog was no impediment to this 
ſociety ; he neither chaſed the hind, the 
fawn, nor even the ſtag, but on my 
making a ſign to which he had been ac- 
cuſtomed, ſtopped cloſe behind me. 

ark EW he played, with the fawn, at 
4+ 4.31 / other 


% 
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other times he would go in ſearch'vf the 
_ fag, and bring bim to the place where 
we were without alarming him: 1 had 
RIA like me 

it had 4 great deal of fincerity, and 
there ſubſiſted between us, that which a 
great writer whoſe works I have read, 


calls © The confidence of good bearts.” 


You may eaſily ſuppoſe that the” hind 
grew familiar with very little difficulty. 

The mother of an animal is too affectio- 
nate to forſake its young, if ſhe is not com- 
pelled to ir. So that poſſeſſing one, and 
the love of the other, ſecured them both 
to me. I gathered graſs, which I brought 
them. This I did with a great deal of 


caution, leſt 1 ſhould drive them away: 
for ſome days I did not dare to bring 
the graſs, except within a certain diſtance, 
to the | hind, but each day ventured a 
at at laſt being uſed to 
MHA K 6 | ſee 


„ 
I 5 1 
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We the ſuffered, we te come almoſt 


— bad the happineſs to careſs the fawn 


while it ſucked ; I call it happineſs, and 
I pity . who have not felt my ſen» 


Lan. en t vod boftiidgt 21 


Sole t time after L had handled the 
fawn, the hind ſuffered me to careſs her, 


the even ſeemed to take > delight in. my 


renderneſs. She was young, and had 
never yet been terrified or chaſed; ſo 
that ſhe had that confidence, that na- 
tive ſimplicity of all animals, which 
they inſenſibly loſe, when they find them- 
ſelyes expoſed. to dangers, | She aygided 
me before, becauſe ſhe was directed by 
the ſtag, who perhaps was old, and en- 
perience had made him timid ; ſhe 
wiſhed to ſave her young one from every 


ſhadow of danger, and from the fame 


cauſe 


cauſe that "__ nd va me 
before, ſhe now partook with her fawn,. 


the dangers of my approach. She ſeemed 
to aſk me by her looks, not to abuſe: 
the confidence the repoſed in mo, h 
taking advantage o of her weakneſs or my 
own ſtrength; nor to violate the, laws of 
nature. and humanity. She ſeemed. to 
ſay to me; Lou are not a beaſt. of 
« prey, you may live like me on vege- 
tables; would you have the cruelty 
6.0 prefer to ſo agreeable and innocent 
« a repaſt, a. barbarous feaſt, by tear- 
* ing the bleeding limbs, of a creature 
C that i is at your mercy, that, never- in- 

'« jured you,: and that begs your Protec- 
tion.“ My looks and manner were 
anſwerable to her wiſhes, and encouraged: 
her: our ſociety was ſoon upon an inti- 
mate and pleaſing fogting: we thought, 
we converſed in ſilence, and no intereſt 

divided 
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divided our opinion. The fawn grew, 
. n * 
Arx that] obſerved Aer me, and 
made me ſeek beyond myſelf, beyond 
heaven, for that great Being whom I 
rhoyght 1 faw every where, without 
His preſence being confined to any 
ſpace. | ; |; | | 


* * . Li ; : 
r | * F 


My Aldi ſeemed to be multiplied ; 
hs ſuperior part of my ſoul was filled 
"with thoſe ſublime ideas, whilſt that 
h Part which more nearly affects the ſenſes, 
enjoyed the beauties of nature, and the 
"pleaſures produced by the innocent ſo- 
Gety I had Juſt formed. 


Tur fire, which I did not neglect to 


dr vp. allo enen, to my happi- 
-nefs.” 


E 110 ©. I knew 


_ 
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Ine no fire but chat of the ſun, and 
this which I had accidentally diſcovered, 


1 was on the point of finding. a third, 


which was very terrible. For above an 


hour paſt, I had ſeen dark clouds ga- 


ther in every part of the ſky, but chiefly 
towards the weſt. The air grew heavy: 
heard at a great diſtance a hollow noiſe, 


like the waves of the ſea when agitated. 


This noiſe increaſed in proportion as 


the firmament datkened. At length 
I faw gliſten in the air great ſtreaks of 
fire, which was followed 10 a dreadful 
0 


wo: 22 E # 
$43 4s ON, * 


ok. then thought the « canyon of the ſh 
which 1 had ſeen fail from my iſland 
"were in heaven. I even believed that the 


hip; ſtopped, by being bounded by the 


"fea, and not extending further than the 
vilible horizon," nad Wsabtd into the 


3 heavens, 


r , 1s" ts 1 e 


| Heavens, where it ſeemed to join the ſea;. 
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and that it ſailed then over my head. I 
lifted my eyes, and thought I ſaw it: I 


vent into my cavern for fear it ſhould 


cruſh. me in falling. The claps, of 1299 
der redoubled, a 
particularly when I faw the. lightning 
ſtrike a tree, at tho diſtance of about 
two hundred paces from me, dry it up, 
and ſhiver it to che root. Happily, a 
heavy rain ended the ſtorm, the ſun ap- 
peared again,. and nature reſumed her 
beauty and her freſhneſs, ww 


SOME "i after T I was 3 in ano» 
ther way, but it did. not laſt long. The 
fun darkened. in. the noon-day ;, L re- 
garded 1 it weeping and holding up my 
hands o it: I faw it covered by de- 
grees z. but. it was ſcarcely covered, when 


it began to appear on the. oppoſite ſide, 
and 


- af RX” : 
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and increaſed alſo by degrees, till it 
had brought its whole orbit to my view. 
I concluded from thence, very judici- 
ouſly, that another body had paſſed be- 


tween it and me. 
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N the courſe of my diſcoveries, . I 
ſometimes ſaw rabbits : theſe ani- 
mals, as they were very wild, appeared 
to me to be ſuſpicious; and I began 
to fear they would aſſemble in the night, 
and come and devour me in my cave: 
I defended the entrance with a hurdle 
made with branches interwoven, and with 
this barrier 1 flept quietly. 


Onz morning as I returned from ga- 
thering roots, I put them under ſome 
trees, till I could roaſt them; a rabbit 
came to take his ſhare; I grew in a fur 
« That monſter, ſaid I, would he cat 
ti my roots, becauſe I have hindered him 

" — —_— me ?* 
| | Iva 


I was at a ſmall diſtance from it, and 
it did not fee me; in my hand I had a 
thick, ſhort ſtick, which I threw with 
ſuch violence, and ſo exactly, that the 
rabbit fell more than half dead. I ran to 
it, and was inſenſible enough quietly do 
behold it tumbling and ſtruggling wich 
death. Paſſion extinguiſhed humanity, 
for a time, but this amiable ſentiment. 
ſoon got the better. I was affected to 
ſee the poor animal ſuffer ſuch pain, 
charging me by its motion, by its looks, 

with having deſtroyed before its time, 
and without the conſent of nature, a de 
ing over which I had no right, but what 
ſtrength and dexterity had- aſſumed. I 
reproached myſelf with the hardneſs of 
my heart, but it was in vain that I wiſhed. 
© to reſtore it: all I could do for the un- 
fortunate Expiring creature, was t end 
its ee . _ a in pity give it 
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a laſt ſtroke : I gave one, and it inſtantly 


I determined never to kill another ani- 
mal; but if I found one dead, that was 
not corrupted, could not I nouriſh; my- 
elf with it, and find a more pleaſing 
however, # great ſtruggle with my horror, 
Ihe blood ſtreamed from my lips 
upon my ſtomaeh, and upon my hands. 
Shocked at what I had done, I threw: it 
into a buſh, and went to waſh me in the 

it without trembling): my lips, chat till 
then looked ſo freſh and like vermillion, 
wereall covered with blood of a blackiſh, 
. bue;. 
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hue, from whence iſſued in ſmoke the 
remains of a life not yet extinguiſhed. 
I reſembled a wolf that had juſt devoured 
a a lamb. I reſigned myſelf to grief; my 
tears waſhed away part of the badge of 
cruelty; then only I was content with 
myſelf: I promiſed poſitively never 
again to be a tiger; and that whenever 
I ſhould ſee a rabbit, or any other animal, 
J would tell it in friendſhip, that I never 
ſhould Rain my lips with its blood; that 
its cry ſhould never riſe from the bottom 
dy e ebe, | 


Ar Was time after this Nene; I faw 


heightened. the heinoufneſs of the firſt 
Crime to my view. A raven exhauſted 

with age, and weary of living, was lying 
on the graſs in the ſhade of ſome trees. 
That a bird ſhould lie down ſeemed” to 
vie ſomewhat ſupernatural ; I came near 
4 3 it 


NS a 
— 


another, which though leſs tragical, 5 
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it expecting to find it dead; but it was 
not yet, though almoſt expiring ; ĩt fixed 
its eyes upon me, I obſerved it. The 
eyes trembled and grew dim, it half 
opened its. beak: it extended its claws, 
if am co ccaſe to live, may my death de 
as mild as that of this bird: but let not 
a monſter, ſuch as I am, lay violent hands 
upon me, teſt 1 ſhould expire in agonies, 
like the unfortunate animal 2 fell a 
„ e ee r 


1 . me, I went to 
eat ſome roots, and I returned with my 
ſharp ſtone to diſſect the raven, and to find 
the fire, which I ſuſpected to have been 


in the body of the rabbit. But I came 
too late; there was nothing remained in 


the place where I had left it, but bones 

and feathers. Doubrleſs ſome bird of prey 
dexoured it; for it could not be my dag, 
= | as 
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as I kept him carefully by my ſide, ſince 
I had thrown the rabbit away, leſt he 
might eat it, which would make him an 
accomplice in the murder I had com- 


Darn had now preſented ãtſelf to my 
in the ſquirrel, in the rabbit, and in the 
raven: I afterwards ſawitin other ſhapes, 
I fhall only deſcribe one more of theſe 
ſtain even from this, but that it is con- 

me. | 
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HE agility of birds pleaſed me 
4 much, yet they ſometimes made 
me ĩmpatient; I wiſhedrto: follow them 
to ſee. all their works, and particularly I 
wanted to obſerve how they multiplied ; 
for I began to have a diſtant idea that 
creatures did multiply, ſince the time 
that I had obſerved the hind produce 
the Fawn. . Birda. never appeared to me 
to be larger at one time than another, 
which made me ſuſpect they did not 
belong to the earth, that they only came 
down to it to divert themſelves, but that 
their habitation was in the heavens, that 
there the mothers brought forth the 
young. Rds 


KHS A female 
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A female chafftinch (for I have never 
forgot her colour, now I know what a 
chaffinch is) ſoon taught me what I ſo 
| earneſtly wiſhed to know, how the birds 
produce their young ? I ſaw her carry- 
ing in her beak a ſnail, and I believed 
it to have been the bloſſom of a filberd 
or nut-tree, for I did not yet imagine 
that animals eat each other; a ſweet 
erer from which I'was juit mn 
2 


| kepe within view of the bird l eng 
ed to obſerve; it went into a buſh, and 
I drew near without noiſe; I heard ten- 
der little cries, of which I could not 
gueſs the meaning; but they did not 
ſound plaintive, and rather ſeemed to 

myſelf up on my tip-toes ; I ſtretched 
my neck, and I faw in a round bowl of 
moſs, four little animals half naked, who 
Vol. I. We: ſtretched 


mother flew away; I looked again, and 


Glence. 
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ſtretched out a kind of arms, and open- 


1 ed their beak : this. laſt indication was 


the only one by which I knew them to 


be birds. The aſtoniſhment, the ſtupor, 


which this new ſight threw me into, 
transfixed me to the ground; I looked, 
but I ſaw nothing diſtinctly.— The 


then laid me down at the ſide of the 
buſh. This new order of things con- 
founded all my ideas: I could not tell 


| what to think of them. The mother re- 
turned; I admired with what eagerneſs, 


with what equity ſhe diſtributed the 


food; I admired with what ſweet ſecu- 


rity the little things ſettled themſelves 


to ſleep after they had been fed; I was 
afraid to diſturb them: I kept in my 
breath, and I would have kept back 
the breezes of the air; I made repeated 


ſigns to every thing around me to keep 


I had 
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I Had ſeen in the neſt a round ftane, 
which excited my curioſity : Whence 
does this ſtone come, and why is it there, 
thought Il'——The firſt leſſon of in- 
ſtruction which Nature gives is that of 

the touch. I took that which appeared 
do be a ſtone; I preſſed it a little, it was 
an egg; it broke in my fingers, I let it 
fall; I then perceived a little living 
bird, or rather an expiring one: had it 
not been for me, it would have appear- 
ed to the light like the others, and have 
become an ornament to nature z my ig- 
norance and inattention has ſunk it 
again into its original nothing : it put 
out its claw and its neck with convul- 
five motions ; it ſtrove to open its bill, 
that had already changed colour and was 
livid : I knew theſe frightful ſymptoms 
to be the harbingers of death; it is eaſy 
to judge, without having had any ex- 
AMPS, by the horror which it inſpires. 
| L 2 Bur 
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Bor this was not the firſt being I had 
ſeen expire : a ſquirrel and a rabbit had 
already made an impreſſion which can 
never be effaced from 155 heart. 


- I covered the bird which 1 bad kill 
led with earth, turning away my eyes 

from it. I perceived little bits of egg 

ſhells near that which I had broke, and 


I did not doubt but the birds that were 


in the neſt had dwelt in eggs, from 
whence they had broke forth without 
meeting any accident, becauſe all the 
works of nature are generally good; but 
I knew nothing but to mar and deſtroy 
every thing I touched _——Egegs, ſaid I, 
contain 'birds, as the hind contained its 
fawn; eggs muſt, therefore, be the-mo- 
<thers of birds. But whence come thoſe 
eggs ? They have no appearance of mo- 
tion or of life: Row then can they give 
to the little things they produce, theſe 
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rwo precious faculties which they do not 
poſſeſs themſelves? Yer why does this 
bird come to feed them with ſo much 
care, if ſhe is not their mother? Theſe 
reaſonings ſhould not aſtoniſh the rea- 
der: I had long obſerved the maternal 
tenderneſs of a mother to her offspring, 
and I could have diſcourſed upon it for 


ever. My mind wandered alittle longer 


on this ſubje&, but I ſoon gave up the 
ſublime theory, and preferred an eaſier, 
a ſofter pleaſure, that of beholding this 
attentive nurſe return to her little fa- 
mily. A moment after there came a 
mother, but not the ſame: this had 
more marked and lively colours. When 
the had caſt her eye upon the neſt, ſhe 
leaped from branch to branch, com- 
plaining : doubtleſs ſhe had obſerved 
that the young one which was unhatch- 
- had been taken away; ſhe did not, 
191 = 3 how- 
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however, go till ſhe had fed the others, 
I was ſo concealed that ſhe could not 
diſtinguiſh me, though I ſaw every thing 
that paſſed at my eaſe. She appeared 
to come reluctantly near one of the 
young ones, which was conſiderably 
larger than the reſt; ſhe threw into its 
| 1 
and flew _ 


Tux bud which 1 had evice ſeen be 
ſtinguiſh that — — 
plainneſs of her plumage, and her ten- 
der eagerneſs to aſſiſt them: ſhe flew 
herſelf into the neſt; and, without giv- 
ing herſelf time to ſee if the laſt egg 
was hatched, ſhe put her head, as it 
were, to all their mouths at once; ſhe 
haſtened to diſtribute the food ſhe had 
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ſelf Without my aſſiſtance her fond- 
neſs would, probably, have colt her her 
life ; the ſtrongeſt of her children, that 
which the other ſeemed fo much to fear 
(but a mother is incapable of fear, or 
even of ſuſpicion) had ſeized her head, 
and ſqueezed it with all-its ftrength. 
I took it away with indignation, with 
horror: I preſſed its ſtomach ; inſtinct 
alone taught me that would make it 
open its beak ; it had the deſired effect, 
and the unfortunate mother drew out 
her head almoſt expiring, and I fell'd 
the monſter, for ſuch it appeared to me, 
and threw it far away from me: the 
mother, ſtill panting, looked at me with 
ſenſibility (I held her in my hand): ſhe 
ſeemed to ſay, © You are my deliverer, 
«© and the deliverer of my children, 
* which are a thouſand times dearer to 
« me than myſelf; we will lobe you, 
L 4 ons we 
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« we will follow you for ever.” The 
ungrateful wretch that I ſacrificed was 
not her child; it was a ſtranger, which 
her blind affection made her adopt: it 
was a cuckoo. It is well known that 
the female of this bird not having ſuf- 
ficient heat to hatch her young (ſhe has 
generally a good many, but lays one 
only in each neſt) depoſits them in the 
neſt of a leſs bird, that it may devour 
when it had ſtrength: the kind mother 
had loved it as her own. I then did 
not know any thing of this; I only ob- 
ſerved to myſelf, that this terrible bird 
which I had killed, becauſe it deſeryed 
it, could not have been brother to thoſe 
with which it lived; it could not have 
been generated from an egg, ſuch as 
that from. which they came. 


AzourT the month of July, 1 began 
what may be called 1 or the 
ſtudy 
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ſtudy of birds. This amuſement, my 
fire, my dog, and my hind, made me 
paſs the reſt. of this fine ſeaſon agree- 
ably. af 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


1 the end of September, or 
the beginning of October, the days 


ſenſibly ſhortened ; ſome hoar froſt, 


and leaves fell, all which diſturbed me. 
Happily, chance taught me to make a 
fire, and want made me recolle that 
among the clothes which I had found in 
my cage, there were two large bear ſkins; 
being now uſed to ſee them, they did not 


. frighten me. I went and took one, and 
wrap'd myſelf up in it, putting the hair 


next me, for it was for warmth, and 


not ornament, I wore habits: I was 


pleaſed that I had clothed myſelf. I 


was now defended from any ſevere at- 


tacks of cold; but this afforded me 


little comfort for the diſmal proſpect 
8 | of 
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of the drooping and naked aſpect of 
the earth. Every day it loſt ſome of its 
ornaments; every day I dreaded more 
to quit my cave. There was nothing to 
be ſeen, and I had _— to expect 


but misfortunes. 


One morning I perceived from the 
bottom of my cave, the broom all co- 
vered with the hoar froſt; I threw down 
haſtily the wicker door which I had 
made to defend me againſt the incroach- 
ments of the rabbits, and I darted pre- 
cipitately from my incloſure to conquer 
the averſion I had to going out. Tor- 
rents of tears ran down my checks: I 
cried, I ſobb'd, and ſigb d. Almoſt all | 
the leaves had fallen in the night, and 
the reſt were breaking looſe from their 
branches; they ſeemed deſirous to at- 
tach. themſelves to other branches which 


115 touched as they paſſed, and appeared 
ns to 


was entirely the work of her hands, 
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to deſcend to the earth with regret : 


would I could have hindered their fal- 
ling! I ftretched out my hands to them, 
I ſtrove to keep them up: but alas! my 
care was fuperfluous! I turned my head 
away to ſpare myſelf the pain of behold=, * 
ing an evil which I could not prevent, 
and I continued to weep bitterly. 


| Ir the reade der is ſurprized that 1 
ſhould ſhed ſo many tears for the falling 
leaves, remember that Nature only be- 


gan her work upon you, and that Art 
unfortunate] y finiſhed you : conſequent- 


ly it is poſſible that you might behold 


nature afflicted without emotion; but I, 


whom ſhe alone had formed; I, who 


could I avoid ſighing when I ſaw my 
mother expiring, and did not know that 
the would ſhortly be born again. 


Wrrs 
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_- Wrra ſome indignation I too hold 
of a ſhrub that was under: my hand; I 
examined it with. attention, and I ſaw 
under the leaves that were falling, little 
buds, in which were wrapped up leaves, 
ſuch as I had ſeen blow when I firſt 
came into the iſland. This appearance 
made me. conceive. the greateſt hopes. 
Filled with joy, I. went. to cazeſs- my 
hind and fawn: as I went along, I ca- 
reſſed my dog, who cordially partook 
both of my pleaſures and uneaſineſs. I 
told them by geſtures, and by inarticu- 
late ſounds, what great uneaſineſs I ſuf- 
fered, and what had appeaſed my an- 
guiſh. I broke off a ſmall twig ; I ſplit 
one of the buds with my nail, and I 
ſhewed them that ſhortly new leaves 
would ſhoot forth to replace thoſe. that 
were falling, which gave me ſo much 
pain, and I doubted not but. they were 
_ alſo afflicted, 
7 


SOME 
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Sour time after, the cold grew leſs 


' ſharp, the firmament was covered with 
clouds, and there fell a heavy and con- 


tinued rain (it might then have been a- 


bout the end of November). I ſaw the 


buds of the trees grow big; I was at 


the height of my wiſhes. My happineſs 
was ſoon interrupted by a very ſevere. 


froſt, which ſhut up all nature's ſtores. 
The firſt day I could hardly pull my 
roots out of the earth. I judged, if I 
did' not make an ample proviſion, 


the earth might bind them in more 


firmly, and I ſhould die with hunger. 
A man who has nothing to render life 
Either inconvenient or hateful, does not 
neglect the means to preſerve it. I 


which I carried to my cave, for fear the 


rabbits ſhould devour them, and where 
J was certain they would be ſheltered 
on the cold. I had gathered enough 

for 


ſpent all that day in gathering roots, 
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for fix weeks proviſions at leaſt; and 1 
roaſted them as I had occaſion. The 
froſt laſted near a month : I perceived 
that my hind and fawn, whom I went to 
ſee every day, began to pine (for they 
had not a ſtore of proviſion like me): I 
offered them ſome of my baked roots, 
but they would not taſte them; I then 
offered them ſome of the raw, that had 
their leaves on; they eat them with an 
avidity which convinced me they were 
hungry; and as they fed, they looked at 
me with an expreſſion, which explained 
fully their gratitude ; I was affected with 
it, and loved them more. Soon after, 
the ſtag, who had neglected me a little 
during the ſummer, came to ſeek ſhelter 
near me: I had a mind to receive him 
coolly, and even not to give him any of 
my roots, becauſe I ſuſpe&ed that ne- 


ceſſity only made him return to me: but 


this reflection aroſe in my mind; he has 
| | not 
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not loved me by a kind of ſympathy 
like the hind and fawn, but he will now 
love me. through gratitude; and if he 
ceaſes to.love me, the pleaſure of having 
done good, will be a ſufficient reward 
and comfort to me.———M. de Voltaire's 
ſentiment, which I have ſince read, is 

plain and natural; it is contained in 

theſe words: 


I grand, il el beau de faire det 
„ 


4 


CIA. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 


NE of the laſt days of the froſt, B. 
was ſtill ſleeping at the bottom of 
my cave; the ſun was alteady- riſen; I 
jumped up, and ſaw thro' the branches 
with which my door was woven, a great 
white ſurface; I ran to the door; and 
threw'it down as uſual, and I ſaw the 
whole univerſe reduced to four great ob- 
jects, heaven, the ſun, the was dey ad 
ſnow. 


Trar ſoft and pleafing variety which 
made the earth look more beautiful 
ſeeh : but a ſparkling whiteneſs pro. 
duced a ſight truly ſimple, noble and 


grand. I admired it without being able 
to 
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to comprehend the meaning of it. I put 
one foot trembling on the ſnow, it ſunk, 
my terror redoubled, I fell on my face : 
I imagined that as I fell a gulph opened 
beneath me immediately, and as quick 
as lightning my muſcles ſtretched fo 


violently that I found myſelf on my 
legs before I had well touched the 
ground. I retired terrified ; I knew the 
print of my body, I obſerved that my 
foot preſſed the ſnow cloſely together, - 
I faw the earth at the bottom of the hole 
I had made by my falling, and conſe- 
quently I ſaw the depth of the ſnow (it 
was about a foot deep). I walked in the 
trench that I had made, I riſqued going 
a ſtep further ; with great precaution and 
fear I took five or | ſix others. I had 
in preſſing the ſnow, and making marks 


with my feet. Beſides, my dog who 
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had already taught me many other 
things, walked into it boldly and friſked 
about. Iran towards my fire, and was 
ſurpriſed to find it was not covered with 
ſnow. Happily I had put on many 
great branches over night before I re- 
tired to ſleep, or it would have been ex- 
tinguiſlhed. The cinders kept kindled 
under a cruſt of aſhes, which was ce- 
mented and hardened by the ſnow, which 
made me believe that fire would burn 
the ſnow; I threw a handful on, and it 
_ extinguiſhed it as ſoon as it touched it: 
I then ſet about ſhaking the branches 
violently, which I had collected to burn; 
I ſettled them on the cinders, and im- 
mediately I had the pleaſure to ſee them 
blaze. I went directly to cut others with 
a hedging-hook, which I had lately 
found among the rocks on the weſtern 


ſhore, in a part of the iſland very re- 
mote from my cage. They certainly 
1” 3 left 
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left it there the day I diſembarked, and 
they left it at ſo great a diſtance, pur- 
poſely that I might not find it:for ſome 
time, or till experience ſhould enlighten 
me to gueſs at the manner of uſing it, 
without danger of hurting myſelf, | 


I' paſſed the morning in making ex- 
periments. on the ſnow, in lighting my 
fire, cutting wood, and particularly in 
comforting the unhappy, for I had ſwept 
away the ſnow in. many places round my 
cave, that my cattle might graze. It was 
a morning well ſpent : I had done all 
this with ſo much eagerneſs that I had 
never once ede of. — | 


I was e Meg on 


8 devouring my roots, I ſaw 
great clouds gathering in the ſky ; they 
ſoon after burſt, and the air was filled 
vith Hakes _ ſnow. This ſight aſto- 
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miſned and afflicted me. What is this, 
thought I? Will the ſnow riſe to the 
'height of the trees? Will it ſhut up the 
entrance to my cave, quench my fire, 
and become my tomb? Giving way to 
thoſe frightful refleftions, I felt my 
limbs bend under me, I fell to the 

ground, and wiſhed that my exiſtence 
might terminate, . 


had began. 
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$fock « the ſow _ to fall 
I ran to my fire for protection. 


There I ſat me down, covered with my 


bear ſkin, my arms folded, my head 
bowed on my breaſt; my eyes only re- 
tained action; I caft them about ſadly 
from ſide to fide, to ſee if the ſnow in- 


_ creaſed much: I feared that by falling 


on my fire it would extinguiſh it, but 


'on the contrary, it appeared to make it 


burn more fiercely. 


Tut heavens were covered with heavy 


clouds, the wind broke looſe with ſuch 


violence, that I thought it would tear 


the trees up by the roots, and carry off 
* fire; the ſnow that fell on the trees 


1 was 


to clear up, and the ſun appeared again; 
my ideas, and my reaſoning, quickened 
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was ſhaken off in an inſtant: on a ſudden 
I ſaw the eaſtern ſea, which before had 
been almoſt intirely hid from me by the 
branches, in a moſt frightful agitation 
the ſurge role almoſt to the ſky : this 
aſtoniſhing ſight was charming, though 
terrible to behold. I could not gueſs 
what was to be the end of all this; I 
trembled more with fear than cold; I 
braced myſelf, and wrapped me up in my 
fur ; I gazed at the heaven, the ſea, the 
earth, and I wept; my mind was not in 
a ſtate to make reflections, nor was I 
philoſopher enough to feel a gloomy 
pleaſure, at being alone in a ks 

Hop and joy were ſoon reſtored to me. 
I paſſed about an hour in that melan- 


choly ſtate, when the firmament began 


with the new diſpoſition of my heart. 
(We 
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(We attribute to the mind many ſyſtems 
which do not belong to it). I tried to 
explain to myſelf what ſnow was ; at firſt 
it appeared to me that it was a kind of 
rain, that congealed in falling: but as [ 
reaſoned deeply for many months, and 
that I began to admire miracles, I 
thought this explanation too ſimple to 
be true. I preferred the following : 
*The innumerable flakes that deſcend 
* from heaven to earth are doubtleſs the 
« firſt bloſſoms, with which all the fruit- 
« trees in the iſland were covered at my 
arrival, and certainly the fine ſeaſon 
that produces theſe bloſſoms is at hand; 
„ ſhall ſee how this great miracle is 
« worked, and I ſhall forget the anxiety 
« which the preparation for ſo happy, 
« arevolution created in me.” However, 
the froſt laſted ſome days longer, and 
was at length ended by a mild rain, that 
melted all the ſnow, and went near to de- 

a ſtroy 
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ſtroy my natural philoſophy : but pre- 
judice never fails in argument to ſup- 
port it. I ſuppoſed that the ſnow which 
I ſaw melt and diſſolve into water, would 
aſſume in the earth that imbibed it, the 
form which it had loſt, and that I ſhould 
ſoon ſee it cloathed in this appearance; 
ſhoot forth through the buds of the 
trees. | 1 


| . Sour weeks after, the event appeared 
to confirm my opinion, and ſtrengthen 
me in my errors; or rather, as ſoon as I 
ſaw the trees in bloom, I thought no 
more of reaſoning on this prodigy. The 
Aan of Nature loves to poſſeſs, he only 
reaſons when he has nothing better to 
employ him. The ſmalleſt bloſſom ap- 
pears to him infinitely preferable to the 
"fineſt and moſt ſublime ſpeculations . 
I ſaw the bloſſoms firſt ſhoot out: I ſaw 
them blov /: what a delightful ſight to 
M regale 
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regale the eyes, and unſpotted ſou), of one 
who has no worldly cares to diſturb him ! 
After this froſt, which was the ſevereſt in 
the courſe of the winter, I perceived the 
days lengthen, which removed all my 
fears of the eternal night, with which 1 
believed myſelf threatened, when the 
days ſhortened by almoſt one half, from 
the month of Auguſt ro January, The 
ſun grew warmer, the graſs ſprung up 
in a beautiful and lively verdure; the 
buds ſwelled, and ſeemed impatient to 


open. 


Binos, by a warbling louder than their 
wonted melody, more ardent than tender, 
ſeemed to invite each other to engage- 
ments; and by their ſhrill chirping to 

expreſs delicious deſires. 


Sr proclaimed its arrival for near 


a month to my eyes, to every faculty 
J pol- 
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I poſſeſſed : every day produced ſome 
new colouring, ſome freſh charms: 
Ah! what heart would be capable of 
ſupporting the charms of the ſpring, did 
it break upon us all at once 
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HE ſoft and enlivening heat that 
deſcended from heaven, the per- 
fumes which the earth returned as a tri- 
bute of gratitude ; the notes of the birds, 
more conſtant, more melodious, and 
more tender than they were ſome time 
before; the ſportings of my fawn, my 
hind, and my dog, who careſſed me in 
a more ſprightly manner than uſual ; the 
enamel of the flowers, the fine verdure 
that began to cover the trees; in a word, 
Nature grown young again, penetrated 
my heart with a ſoft inexpreſſible de- 
light. 


THrovcn I did not love to reaſon, 


when I had any —_ to enjoy, yet 1 
reaſoned 


3 
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reaſoned at that time, but I reaſoned 
without pain or compulſion it was rather 
from the heart than the mind, it was not 
ideas but ſentiments which J gathered. 


I have paſſed here, thought I, a 
«« temperate, a hot, a ſecond temperate, 
and an inclement ſeaſon : I had never 
t obſerved, at leaſt to any great degree, 
thoſe differences in my cage; but I 
« was ſhut up, and perhaps the action 
* of the air was interrupted, and could 
«*« not get into it. Beſides, I ought to 
conſider that ſpace of time, in every 
e reſpect as void. I ſaw nothing but 
« what I have ſeen ſince I have been 


* 


* 


here; now, I ſee the firſt temperate 


« ſeaſon returned, with the ſame appear- 
<« ances, the ſame ſigns that I had re- 
« marked on my arrival in the iſland. 
It muſt then be the ſame, and it will 
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be followed by three others yet; and 
certainly this revolution ended, it will 
again begin. Cannot this order 
change? Cannot it be more regular, 
more uſeful, more wiſe? How and 
why is it lo? How and why reigns 
this continual ſucceſſion of night and 


day, of cold and heat? How and 


why does the ſeed which J ſaw fall 
from a plant at the end of ſummer, 
lie dead as a grain of ſand during 


little arms, which they ſink into the 
earth, at the ſame time that others 
much ſtronger, covered with leaves, 


* riſe towards heaven? How and why 
is the courſe of the ſun and moon ſo 


exact, ſo juſt, &c. —— My will di- 
rects at pleaſure the motion of my 


body and all my limbs.—The iſland 


which I inhabit, heaven and the ſtars 
h that 
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« that roll over my head, whoſe mo- 
« tions are ſo regular; all this is cer- 
« tainly one great body, directed alſo 
by a will far ſuperior to me and the 
& ſun. Whence come all thoſe beings ? 
« from whence do I myſelf proceed ? 
« This is indeed an impenetrable my- 
« ſtery; but from whenceſoever We 
©« come, whatever is our effence, and 
« the materials of which we are formed, 
ce doubtleſs we have received that from 
4 the ſame power which gave us motion 
« and life. The form of each being is 
* perfect; it is uniform and invariable, 
« even in its changes; for they are all 
6 marked, and can neither be antici- 
« pated nor retarded a moment. It muſt 
4 be then, that this Supreme Will is a 
Being, infinitely powerful, infinitely 
«© wiſe O great and omnipotent Be- 


ing, the ſun, myſclt, and all that 
„ exiſt, 


* 
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& exiſt, exiſt by thee alone ! I acknow- 
„ ledge thy power, thy wiſdom, thy 
« goodneſs: I thank thee, I 2 
ee. 


As I pronounced theſe words in my 
heart, my eyes were bathed in tears: 1 
lifted my hands towards heaven: a holy 
trembling ſeized me, I caſt myſelf down 
with my face to the earth (Nature alone 
teaches men this expreſſive manner of 
acknowledging the ſuperiority and power 
of God). I remained ſome time in this 
humble attitude; my heart was filled 
with the moſt lively ſentiments of vene- 


ration and reſpect, 


Ix I am aſked how, at ſcarce ſixteen 
years old, I was capable of ſuch deep 
refletions ; I anſwer, that my ſoul yet 


— its native purity; it was not 
5 | divided 
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divided either by trifling. ſubjects or | 
crimes ; ſo that although it was young 
and weak, it might ſoar high. 


How happy was this day, when that 
eternal light, of which I had hitherto 
only ſeen broken and reflected rays, came 
to preſent itſelf to my mind in all its 
ſplendour! At this glorious era, I ter- 
minate the hiſtory of my natural and 
ſolitary life. I paſſed more years in my 
iſland : each of which was only a repeti- 
tion of the firſt; why ſhould I have 
wiſhed a change when I had paſſed this 
one ſo agreeably ? I had paſſed it with- 
out wearineſs, becauſe I had none of 
thoſe trifling amuſements of the world 
that neceſſarily excite laſſitude, and be- 
cauſe I knew how to find happineſs in 
myſelf, and to extract from all around 
me additional felicity, in employing my- 

| EE - 
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ſelf, in labouring, in aſſiſting nature in 
all ſhe deſigned to do for me. Nothing 
was wanting to me, but to ceaſe to be 


alone, for this is a ſtate to which Na. 


NATURE. 251 


CHAP. K 


I the return of every ſpring I went 
to. ſee my cage, and I could not 

conceive why, being of wood like the 
trees, it was ſquare, and they were round, 
it was hollow, and they were ſolid; it 
produced neither leaves nor bloſſoms, 
the trees produced both. (I ſuſpected 
that this was occaſioned by its not being 
attached either to heaven or earth). 
Wearied with finding it always barren, 
I grew impatient, and I knocked it to 
pieces. with the ax or hedging-hook : 


it made no great reſiſtance, being half 
rotten: thus taking it aſunder, I per- 
ceived the nails that held the boards to- 
gether, and the two iron pivots on which 
the turning-box moved. This cage, my 
ax, and my cloaths, which I ſcornfully 

ſuffered 
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ſuffered to be deſtroyed, appeared to be 
the work of another hand, than that 
which formed animals and plants, and 
of a much inferior one. I was deſirous 
to find out the cauſe of this difference; 
but where and how was I to ſeek it? 


Ac1TATED with theſe reflections, 
went to walk by the ſide of the great 


rock, that had frightened me ſo much 
the firſt year of my being on the iſland, 


when a number of voices anſwered 
me, from the bottom of the cavern, 
Let bim alone.” From that time I had 
carefully avoided this rock, and all around 
it. I was not more curious to fee a long 


chain of mountains that was behind this 


rock. I frequented more agreeable walks 
in other parts of the iſland, and I had 
taken an averſion to the rock. I ſhunned 
my happineſs; but how could I have 


foreſcen it? At length inquietude and 
curioſity led me to that ſide. 


AFTER 


NATURE. 3 


Roan Þ had broke up my cage, had 
put ſome wood on my fire, and had made 
a hearty meal of roots, I went to the 
mountains: I walked round the ſteepeſt 
of them, and diſcovering an acceſſible 
place; I aſcended it: from its ſum- 
mit I ſaw and admired my vaſt do- 
main: it extended far beyond the moun- 
tains: the foreſt near which Þ had made 
my fire, terminated in a large fertile plain, 
which the ſea bathed on all ſides. To take 
a nearer view, and more'at my leiſure; of 
ſo many great objects, I-muſt neceſſarily 
ſpend a whole,day ; therefore 1 reſolved 


to return very carly the next morning; 
and to carry proviſions with me. EF 
ſtayed two or three hours, admiring the 
magnificent and extenſive perſpective, 
that ſurrounded my mountaic: but as F 
did not dare; to paſs the niglit in thoſe 
neee. 1 returned to my fire. 

Om . a and 


in a delightful agitation, in compariſon 
of which, eep ſeemed to me to be only 
a ſtate; of apvihilation. I roſc long be- 
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and my care, a foon 3 1 U the fon 


SeMrTHING Was wanting to my happi- 
neſs: I had not ten my. fawns nor my 
my ſalitude); I quickened my pate to 
go ſeek them. How frequently do we 
turn our back upon the road that leads 
to our delires, in our precipitate ſearch 
for them ! My hinds and my fawns were 
on the mountains, having followed me: 


other a thouſand times: I returned to 
my cave, I eat, and I lay down to ſieep: 
I paſſed the greateſt part of that night 


tpre-the dawn of day (it was moon light) 
laid ſame wood on my fire: I took my 


bundle of roots, and I departed without 


13 my 
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